»)WING THE PACIFIC 


(SEE PAGE 9) 






























SOS 


THREE LETTERS BRING HELP...RACING 


Three letters crackle into the air over the sea...SOS... and from 
every quarter ships come racing to save——to prevent disaster. There is 
help at hand ready for the call. 

Just so, anyone protected by a Hartford policy of insurance, can 
send an electric-swift summons for immediate service, wherever he may be. 
If an emergency involving insurance arises in a strange community far 
from home, the holder of a Hartford policy knows that near him is a 
friend —the Hartford Agent. Every Western Union office in the United 
States and every office of the Canadian National Telegraphs in Canada 
has on file the name and address of the nearest representative of the 
Hartford. Through these channels any Hartford policyholder can get 
in touch with a competent representative of the Hartford in a matter 
of seconds. This ability to get in immediate contact 
with a representative of your insurance company is 
often of immense importance. 

This S O §S service is one of the plus values 


of Hartford protection which does not add a penny 





to its cost. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, see the nearest Hartford Agent or 
ask any licensed broker to place your insurance in the Hartford which writes practically 
every form of insurance except life. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD +» CONNECTICUT 









































eyre crashing 
60 mph 


prove Studebaker 
engineering 


AND WORKMEN WHO BUILD LIKE GUILD CRAFTSMEN SEE TO IT 


eee 


~ 


THAT STUDEBAKERS STAND uP ? 
Wrens the purpose of the smash up 


at mile a minute speed, you wonder. 
Just to find out how Studebaker engines 
and chassis behave understrainsand stresses 
they never will get in every day driving. 
Studebaker, you see, takes all the gamble 
out of its cars before they go into produc- 
tion. The MiracleRide, compound hydraulic 
brakes, automatic controls, steel reinforced 
by steel bodies—all the Studebaker inno- 
vations get merciless tests, sometimes for 
years, before they are approved. 
Studebaker today, with millions in new 
capital, no bank loans, no burdensome 
overhead, no excessive plant valuations, is 
operating on the thriftiest 1935 basis of 
any automobile factory. That’s why Stude- 
baker can and does pass on to you its 
unrivalled economies—why you can get 
a Studebaker, completely equipped and 
delivered now for almost as little as the 
very lowest priced cars. 








Here’s that new Studebaker 
wheel suspension 
Coil spring suspensions came 
in during 1934—but in 1935, 
after 4 years’ testing, Stude- 
baker went them one better. 
Studebaker not only claims 
but gives you motoring’s first 
perfect combination of rest- 
ful handling, sure-footedness 
and obedient handling. 


FATHERS AND SONS... GRANDFATHERS AND 
GR 
ANDSONS...PROUDLY BUILD STUDEBAKERS 51.) peduced Delivered Prices 


Many of the workmen in the Studebaker plants Dictator $695 . . . Commander $925... 
are descendants of men who started this business President $1245... base pricesat the factory 
with the Studebaker brothers nine years before the with equipment sensationally lower priced, 
Civil War. Methods change through the years but 
not the quality of Studebaker precision craftsmanship. 


She new 1935 Mitacte (Ride 


STUDEBAKER CHAMPIONS 
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THE COVER: Plowing the Pacific: With lights 
doused and radios stilled warships of the 
United States fleet start a 6-week maneuver 
in the Pacific to prove that the Navy is not 
merely a coast-defense force. (See page 9). 
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LETTERS 





COMPLETE: Wasn't your quotation (Mar. 
30, page 36) of Thomas R. Marshall’s remark 
incomplete? Did he not say: “What this 
country really needs is a good 5-cent cigar 
for a nickel?” Either is pat, but they are so 
different ! 

E, StaNLEY ABBOT 

Boston, Mass. 


Editorial Note: For his own ‘“Recollec- 
tions,’ Thomas R. Marshall reproduced the 
apothegm as printed in News-WerrEk—with- 
out the phrase “for a nickel.” 


“RUSSIA” MISUSED: In the past I have 
noticed you use the word “Russia” in refer- 
ring to the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. It is my impression that the country of 
Russia no longer exists. Its real name, 
spelled in English, would be something like: 
Soyus Sovietskikh Sotsialisticheskla Repub- 
lick (or abbreviated: C. C. C. P. Our Eng- 
lish letter “C”’ is their letter “‘S,’”’ and the let- 
ter “R” is written “P” in “Russian.”’ 

I notice our worthy President often refers 
to the country “Russia,” and our “Russian” 
Ambassador, etc., so I guess this mistake 
may occasionally be overlooked. 

Another faux pas in News-WeEeEK was the 
calling of the Macon a dirigible ... 

R. de R. Baronpves 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Editorial Note: The correct name is Soyus 
Sovietskikh Sotsialistichesikh Respublick— 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. News- 
WEEK heads its articles U.S.S.R. but occa- 
sionally uses the old name Russia to avoid 
cumbersome repetition. The Russian equiv- 
alent of the letter “S” looks like the English 
“C;” the equivalent of “R,” like the letter 
“P.” Thus the correct Russian abbreviation, 
C.C.C.P. would be wrong in this country. 

Webster’s New International dictionary 
states that the noun dirigible is the equiva- 
lent of airship. 


CORRECTION: The article regarding the 
war strike at the University of California un- 
der Education on page 21 of the News-WEEK 
of Apr. 20, 1935, is entirely incorrect. 

There was practically no disturbance at 
the University of California proper at Berke- 
ley. A demonstration by 800 students occurred 
off the campus at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, a branch of the U. of C. 
in northern California. The strike was en- 
tirely peaceful, The Ku Klux Klan posters 


mentioned in the article came out at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

At the Los Angeles Junior College, a sep- 
arate institution from U.C.L.A., the rioting 
and clubbing by policemen occurred and the 
campus sprinkling system was used to dis- 
perse the strikers. 

In other words, all the minor demonstra- 
tions in the schools of southern California 
were combined into one large demonstration 
at the University of California of northern 
California. 

HARRISON STANDLEY 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Editorial Note: In its brief list of strike 
centers, News-WEEK did not attempt to lo- 
cate the universities except by States. It was 
wrong, however, to ascribe the rioting at the 
Los Angeles Junior College to the University 
of California, either north or south, Though 
occupying a former site of the U.C.L.A., the 
Junior College is a municipal institution. 


CITY AND RANCH: . The women of 
Colorado are particularly progressive and 
well-informed. To some of them in the 
more isolated districts of our States that 
means a great amount of effort and I feel 
that a magazine such as News-WeEEex fills a 
need in the busy lives of city and ranch 
women... 

Doris DEFFKE 
Chairman of Public Instruction 
Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Greeley, Col. 


AN “E” FOR AN “TI:” Anent tune of Gov. 
Floyd Bjerstjerne Olson (Politics, News- 
Week, Apr. 27, 1935), do you mean “Red- 
dist” as in redishes? (meaning a vegetable). 

ALLAN L, TUMARKIN 

Newark, N. J. 


Editorial Note: Governor Olson, member 
of the Farmer-Labor party, is anything but a 
vegetable in politics. He is red, like meat, 
and the adjective assigned to him should have 
read “‘Reddest.” 


_ INDUSTRIAL ART: There are unfortunate 
inferences in your story of Apr. 27, page 24, 
on the designers’ objections to the exhibition 
of so-called industrial art staged by the Na- 
tional Alliance of Art and Industry at Rocke- 
feller Center : “When Manufacturers Run the 
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SPRING in your skin 


WITH WILLIAMS 


AQUA VELVA 


AFTER SHAVING 


Makes your face feel sprightly. 
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Makes its own staples. 
5000 in one loading. 


For free trial, without obligation or ex- 
pense, simply return this advertisement 
5, attached to your business letterhead. 


The BATES MFG. CO. 32 Vesey St., New York 
MAKERS OF BATES NUMBERING MACHINES 





The Best Location 
in New York 


and there’s a certain some- 
thing about the atmosphere 
which makes people glad 
they chose the .......-. 
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Madison Ave. at 50th Street 
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Show, Designers Won't Play ;” “The artists 
felt slighted.” ; ; 

The manufacturers are the designers’ best 
friends, the source of our bread and butter, 
and we should be_ idiotic if we objected to 
their running any kind of show they saw fit. 
\lso, we did not feel in the least slighted ; in 
fact, after our experience last year with the 
National Alliance’s efforts at exposition giv- 
‘ne, we couldn’t be induced to participate in 
this one, 

The present exhibition is not being run by 
manufacturers but by the National Alliance, 
and it purports to be an “Industrial Art” 
show and isn’t, The whole profession of in- 
dustrial design is at war with ‘inefficiency, 
waste, poor design and poor workmanship. 
it is because we believe the National Alliance 
exemplifies all these faults that we have de- 
cided, after painful experience, to keep clear 
of it. The exhibition at Rockefeller Center 
is not the source of our disapproval—it is 
only the latest and most conspicuous example 
of why we disapprove. 

The designers realize that the financial 
backers and officers of the National Alliance 
are actuated by the most unselfish and altru- 
istic motives, but we realize that the present 
management is failing to carry out their aims 
just as it is failing to promote ours. If the 
National Alliance really fostered better de- 
sien in industrial products it would have our 
support., But even then we believe that the 
designers, like the lawyers and doctors, 
should run their own professional organiza- 


tion, 







WALTER TEAGUE 
New York City 


BUG KILLER: This letter is occasioned by 
n article which appeared in your paper of 
Apr. 13, 1935, under the heading of “Ento- 

ology. 

In giving credit to the person you did in 
that article as the inventor of this idea, it ap- 
pears that someone has taken unfair advan- 

e of your editorial staff. 


The facts in this case are that the original 
basic patent on “The Art of Killing Insects 
\\ith Parallel Wires of Opposite Polarity” 
was issued in 1910 to Mr. W. M. Frost of 
Spokane, Wash. 

The writer financed Mr. Frost and pio- 
neered in the development of this art from 
1927 to the present time, with the result that 

lay we are (to the best of my knowledge) 
the only ones able to offer equipment of this 
ire guaranteed to work under all weather 
conditions. 

I worked very closely with professors at 
rnell, years prior to the claims set up in 
s article, on the attraction of insects to 

__ This work was done with Mr. Maurice 
\\, Nixon and Professor P. J. Parrott. As 
evidence of this, we refer you to the treatise 
written by Mr. Nixon and presented at the 
State C. R. E. A. Project Directors’ Meeting, 

e 13, 1930, at Moline, Ill. . . . I can also 

you to experiments conducted even 

ior to that with the Bureaus of Entomology 
| Plant Quarantine at Washington. 


| originally constructed a lantern of simi- 
_type to that discussed in the article to 
ich I refer, but we found through our ex- 
erimental stations at various agricultural 
colleges and the Bureau of Entomology that 
at its best it was nothing more than a toy. 
trough the cooperation of these experimen- 
stations there has been developed a unit 
t is now available to the agricultural field 
tis so much more efficient in killing that 
| comparison cannot be made. 
The fact that the two professors named 
have been associated with me in experimental 
ork prior to the advent of Mr. Folmer in 
the field, and as all of these tests were con- 
ducted in and around Cornell, it is very ap- 
parent where he got his original idea. . . 
E. A. LiInpsLey 
aa President 
National Electric Screen Co. 
Chicago, II. 


ny raitortat Note: Apologies to Messrs. Frost, 
‘ixon, Parrott, and Lindsley. But News- 
Week still holds the “toy” Folmer lamp must 
Possess some kind of a record. With the Co- 
lombian Army it did -kill 7,000 insects in 2% 


hours, 
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READY-MADE COUNTRY SUITS OF 
IMPORTED SHETLANDS 


Homespun Scottish Shetlands are especially 
desirable materials for warm weather coun- 
try suits. Their soft light colors...greys, tans, 
drabs, and various mixed combinations...are 
never exactly duplicated in any other kind 
of cloth. Their loose porous weave makes 
them cool and comfortable...although the 
wool of the Shetland sheep is one of the 
longest and finest grades in the world. Three 
piece suits or odd jackets are now availa- 
ble in these and other materials of similar 


character newly imported from Scotland. 


$55 4% so 


Our travelling representatives are now visiting 52 cities 
all over the United States. If you will write to our New 
York store, Madison Avenue, Corner of 44th Street, we 
shall be glad to send you a copy of the current itinerary. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


Dishes A paithers 


2CLOTHINGA 
Mens Furnishings, Hats ¢ Shoes 


MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST. * NEW YORK 


NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET* BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
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BEHOLD a little girl whose 
mother was afraid her child 
would be “‘unhappy”’ in the 
hospital! 





Watched over by physicians 
who understand heart and mind, as well 
as body ... tended by nurses who know 
that sympathy and affection are often 
as important as efficiency . . . reveling 
in a succession of new-found comforts 
. «. this young lady is learning how it 
feels to be a princess and /oving it. 

And this little girl and her mother are 
but two of the many who, every day 
and every night, discover what a haven 
of help the hospital really is. Each day 
men and women enter, broken in body 
and spirit, and afraid. And others leave, 
each day, with new hope in their faces, 
new strength in their bodies and grati- 
tude in their hearts. 


Your physician will tell you that in 


[EChis is how it feels to be 











many cases, only the hospital can offer 
the equipment, surroundings, and care 
conducive to a prompt and thorough 
recovery. Yet many people start to pro- 
test when the doctor mentions the word 
“hospital.”” Why? Chiefly because, being 
unfamiliar with the inside of a hospital, 
they have formed their own erroneous 
opinions of what it is like. 


If you have any doubts about hos- 
pitals, the quickest way to dispel them 
is to visit one of the hospitals in your 
locality. An especially good day to do 
this is Sunday, May 12, for that day, 
throughout America is National Hos- 
pital Day. 


At that time hospitals will hold “Open 
House.” Here is a day that has been set 
aside not to solicit funds or aid of any 
kind, but merely to make you more famil- 
iar with hospitals and more conscious of 
the important part they play in safe- 


Pe, 
a-trinces 


La, ..c8 fl 


( 


guarding the health of your community. 


Why not take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity? Visit your hospital on National 
Hospital Day. Talk to the men and 
women there who are giving their lives 
to healing thesick. Observe how smoothly 
everything runs. Learn something of the 
work which the hospital is doing to keep 
contagious diseases under control in your 
city or town. Above all else, discover for 
yourself what a friendly, restful, quiet 
place a hospital really is. 

PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World's Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biolegical Products 


Visit your Hospital on 
Sunday, May 12 


National Hospital Day 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: Organized See and 


White House Draw Apart but One Group Offers Olive Branch 


A good golfer standing on the White 
House lawn could easily smack a 
whistling drive through a window in 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce’s H Street headquarters. Only 
Lafayette Park separates the two 
buildings. But between their occupants 
last week yawned a gulf as wide as the 
Grand Canyon. 

Two years ago the nation’s emer- 
gency temporarily closed the gap. Busi- 
nessmen country-wide silenced their 
criticism of governmental interference. 
President Roosevelt’s wide smile gave 
them hope of beating the depression. 
In their 1933 annual meeting, the 
Chamber of Commerce swallowed the 
New Deal’s AAA and NRA pills and 
praised the medicine. 

Still the nation’s illness lingered. 
Over the months Franklin Roosevelt 
stiffened the governmental doses. To 
legislative and business throats that 
began to gag he spooned out the Se- 
curities Act, the National Emergency 
Council, a reorganized NRA, Federal 
Works, and direct relief. 


Sulphur and molasses might have 
produced a more noticeable improve- 
ment in the temper of the President’s 
“all-American Recovery team.” The 
country’s Chief Doctor had more stim- 
ulants ready—social security, public 
utility, omnibus banking, and inter- 
state transport bills. 

But finally his patients balked. At 
the Chamber of Commerce’s 23rd an- 
nual convention last week they blasted 
the President’s diagnosis and prescrip- 
tions. Vociferously they howled. No 
more New Deal medicine! 


REBELLION: In the Chamber’s stone- 
columned building met 1,531 delegates, 
wuom capital correspondents discourte- 
ously refer to as “stuffed shirts.” The 
businessmen itched with indignation. 
Ultra-conservatives who gather about 
the dignified figure of Silas H. Strawn 
fumed as usual against Administration 
measures. Even middle-of-the-roaders 
bolted the conciliatory policy they fol- 
lowed last year under the leadership of 
Henry I. Harriman, outgoing president 
of the Chamber. 

What many considered a snub height- 
ened their irritation. President Roose- 
velt refused an invitation to address 
them. Obviously since 1933 he had 
grown cooler in his attitude. From a 
Speech in 1933 he condensed his recog- 
nition of the annual meeting to a tart 








ACME 


Harper Sibley, New President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


letter last year: “Stop crying ‘wolf’ and 
aid recovery.” This year he didn’t even 
send a message. One delegate’s excla- 
mation summed the Chamber’s re- 
action: ‘“Churlish.” 


Through four days of round-table 
conferences, committee meetings, and 
full sessions, the anti-administration at- 
tack raged. At a special luncheon, 
Strawn, counsel for the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, iterated his 
1934 cry: “We have floundered along 
for two years ... We have a right to 
know where we are going .. . I think 
the Administration should tell us what 
their program is.” 


Keynore: The most stinging vitriol 
came from a small, vigorous Alabama- 
born lawyer who recently won a Fed- 
eral Court decision against the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. Forney Johnston, 
one of the South’s leading attorneys, 
made it plain he had no patience with 
President Roosevelt’s “rudimentary” 
conception of the Constitution. 


For business lack of full cooperation, 
the fiery ‘Southerner blamed the Presi- 
dent personally along with “bumptious 
Lieutenant Presidents who are admin- 
istrating the United States between 
speeches ...I see no advantage to 
society in the housetop Allah shouting 
of Mr. Ickes and our other impeccables 

Like Strawn, Johnston demanded “an 
understandable public definition of poli- 
cy, which has been unmistakably with- 
held.” Confidence essential to recovery 
would come only when the Adminis- 
tration clarified its objectives ‘as to re- 
form before recovery.”’ 

Mr. Johnston scored the “remote re- 
lation” to any planned economy of New 
Deal spending and fiscal measures—‘“a 
witch’s dance of uncoordinated legis- 
lation, all of it of a character so extra- 
ordinary that probably no single meas- 
ure of them all would have received 
serious consideration during any pre- 
vious administration in American his- 
tory.” 

Unless the New Deal changes its 
course, he concluded, the American peo- 
ple would be reduced “to the status of 
the American Indian, to be rationed 
and liquidated as a conquered and dis- 
pirited race.” 

Wildly the delegates applauded 
Johnston’s address. Throughout the 
marble-walled auditorium echoed more 
applause than greeted any other speak- 
er. Chamber clerks later were 
swamped by 1,600 requests for copies 
of the talk. 


BOMBARDMENT: In its formal state- 
ments, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce usually soft-pedals its feel- 
ings. Such compromise is inevitable 
on account of its diverse economic 
membership: 1,000-odd regional cham- 
bers, 600 trade associations and some 
5,000 big and little businessmen. This 
year it broke precedent. 

Barely 24 hours before the Chamber 
convened, President Roosevelt had told 
the nation in his “fireside” radio talk: 
“Feel free to criticize.” The Chamber 
did. 

After three days of steam-letting, 
delegates filed into the large council 
hall for their final session. Through 


loudspeakers droned routine committee 
reports. Cigar and cigarette smoke 
drifted up to the carved oak ceiling. 
Small groups of delegates pushed chairs 
together and gabbed idly. 


Except for 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Henry Harriman: In-Betweeners Bolted 
His Last Year’s Conciliatory Policy 


the smoke, it looked like the House of 
Representatives on a dull day. Vote 
calls brought an automatic chorus of 
ayes. The band played “Beautiful 
Lady.” 

Even resolution time didn’t immedi- 
ately change the indifference. Without 
interruption, W. F. Gephard, chairman 
of the committee, read through a reso- 
lution approving in principle social se- 
curity legislation. A motion to table it 
until a substitute resolution could be 
drafted quickly carried. 

The delegates continued chattering. 
But the appearance on the platform of 
George H. Houston, head of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, brought electric 
attention. 

The substitute statement swung a 
heavy club at the Social Security Bill— 
which the President earlier in the week 
called ‘a necessary part of the future 
employment policy of the govern- 
ment.” 

The Chamber questioned the pro- 
gram’s “propriety as well as consti- 
tutionality:’”’ opposed old-age assist- 
ance, old-age annuity, and unemploy- 
ment insurance; and “strongly recom- 
mended” no action at this session of 
Congress. 

Boisterously the members voted ap- 
proval. 

For a moment, the anti-administra- 
tion assault hesitated. Francis E. Pow- 
ell, head of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London, got the floor. The 
silver-haired “citizen of the world” was 
“very much disturbed” to learn Mr. 
Roosevelt had not sent the Chamber a 
greeting. “Cannot something be done,” 
Mr. Powell inquired, “to explain to the 
President that we are not against 
him ?” 

Henry Harriman, presiding, looked 
over the sea of grim faces and ruled 
Mr. Powell out of order. 

The criticism continued violently. Of 
the four other “must” Administration 
measures the President mentioned in 
his broadcast the Chamber approved in- 
terstate transport regulation. The other 
three it condemned: 


Presiden: Van Horn of the Textile Fed- 
eration Backed 2-Year NRA Extension 
EXTENSION OF NRA 
Tue Preswent: “No reasonable person wants to 
abandon our present gains.” 

THe CHAMBER: “The present law should be allowed 
to expire in June of this year.” oa 
PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING COMPANIES 

Tue Presipent: ‘‘Absentee management . . . has given 
the country an uneasy apprehension of over-con- 
centrated economic power in the hands of a very 
few.”’ 

Tue CHamper: ‘The destruction of enterprises not 
only will mean violation of fundamental principles 


’ 


but inevitable losses to millions of innocent investors.’ 
OMNIBUS BANKING BILL 

THE Presipent: ‘‘The credit of the nation (should) 
be controlled, not by a few banking institutions, but 
by a body with public prestige and authority.” 

Tue CHamser: ‘‘The centralized control of credit ... 
would amount to little short of political dictatorship 
over the individual deposits and credit of our people.” 


On down the New Deal line the dele- 
gates charged, opposing the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Bill, the Thirty-Hour 
Week Bill, and amendments to the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act. Silas Strawn 
beamed: he’d never seen anything like 
it before. 


REBUTTAL: Within a few hours big 
business beat a retreat. Forewarned of 
the storm, W. Averill Harriman, NRA 
Administrative officer, rounded up co- 
members of the Department of Com- 
merce’s Business Advisory Board. 

Speedily he called the White House 
and arranged for the President to 
change his appointment list to accom- 
modate the Council members. Shep- 
herded by Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel Roper, they presented Mr. Roose- 
velt two reports that took the sting 
out of the Chamber’s stampede. 

The eminent industrial and financial 
group included the outgoing president 
of the Chamber, Henry Harriman, 
Gerard Swope of General Electric, and 
Winthrop Aldrich of New York’s Chase 
National Bank. 

The big business men did not agree 
with the Chamber’s platform. One re- 
port approved in general the social se- 
curity program blasted by the Cham- 
ber. The second recommended two 
more years of NRA. 

“Certain of our members are also 
members of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce,” the group said, “but we 
are not spokesmen of the Chamber or 
of any other organization. We are here 
to uphold (the President’s) hand in the 
fight against the depression.” 


ACME 
Forney Johnston: He Had No Patience 
With the President’s Conceptions 


In New York stiffer rebellion broke 
out in Chamber ranks. National As- 
sociation of Textiles, Inc., an “admir- 
ing’ member for many years, feared 
that the Chamber “is being used as a 
catspaw by a small group of members 
with selfish political and business inter- 
ests who seek to accomplish through 
the Chamber, purposes which they 
could not attain alone.” The Feder- 
ation’s president, Peter Van Horn, rec- 
ommended the 2-year NRA extension, 
threatened resignation. 

Next day President Roosevelt at his 
regular press conference delivered an 
unruffied retort to the Chamber. Often 
“business organizations’ misrepresent 
the views of those for whom they 
speak. Not one of the speakers at the 
recent convention mentioned “the hu- 
man side of the picture.” There was 
scarcely a constructive contribution. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, backed 
up Mr. Roosevelt: ‘“‘You can search the 
Chamber’s resolutions from beginning 
to end and you won’t find one single 
reference to the seriousness of the un- 
employment situation or to remedies 
for it.” 


SOLUTION: Into the Chamber’s presi- 
dency vacated by Henry Harriman, 
delegates installed Harper Sibley, 6- 
foot gentleman-farmer from Rochester, 
N. Y. In him, business observers re- 
ported, the Shamber would have a more 
positive leader than Harriman. 


Though the new president is a close 
friend of Mr. Roosevelt—both followed 
the same course, Groton and Harvard 
—Sibley made his independence clear: 
“There is no reason why we should fol- 
low the will of the President ... We 
question the government’s haste and 
also its methods to some extent.” 

Still he hoped in the future to Cco- 
operate with President Roosevelt: 

“When there are honest differences 
of opinion, there must be free expres- 
sion. The Administration is for the 
whole people. So is the Chamber of 
Commerce. I hope that through open 
discussion we can arrive at a solution.” 
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NRA: Senate Committee Offers Blue Eagle Half Rations 
As Chickens Peck at Its Wings in Supreme Court 


Senator Pat Harrison last week 
asked for a word with his good friend 
Franklin Roosevelt. The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee’s caustic-witted chair- 
man (see page 20) had wearied of 
banging his head against a stone wall. 
After weeks of pro-and conning a reso- 
lution to extend the National Recovery 
Act, the gentleman from Mississippi 
failed to whip his committeemen into 
agreement. He hoped the President 
could turn the trick. 

The President couldn’t. The soft 

light of his air-conditioned executive 
office did not lull the twelve visiting 
Senate members into compliance with 
the administration’s two-year extension 
olan. 
The Senators stayed keenly alert. 
They almost persuaded Mr. Roosevelt 
to accept Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark’s proposal to extend NRA until 
April, 1936, minus its unpopular price- 
fixing and loosely applied interstate 
commerce regulations. 


At that point Donald Richberg and 
Labor Secretary Perkins stalked in. 
The bald-headed NIRA board chairman 
spoke through granite lips: he would 
accept nothing but a full two-year, 
unamended extension. ‘After that,” re- 
lated Senator Pat McCarran, “we 
agreed to disagree.” 

Next day the Finance Committee 
acted. With airy disregard for Rich- 
berg’s pronunciamento, it passed the 
Clark resolution on for Senate ap- 
proval. Senator Clark frankly con- 
fessed he wanted extension in the hope 
the Supreme Court would rule the Re- 
covery Act unconstitutional. 


On TRIAL: Both friends and foes of 
NRA realized last week that the Blue 
Eagle was a rain-drenched bird. To 


dry its plumage the Department of 
Justice pressed a case, testing the act’s 
legality, which it felt it had a 50-50 
chance of winning before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Not since the gold-clause case in Feb- 
ruary had such excitement buzzed 
through the Supreme Court building. 
Guards roped off corridors; standees 
crammed the back of the chamber. 

The A. L. A. Schechter Poultry 
Corp., of New York, purveyors of 
kosher fowl, stood charged with vio- 
lating the live-poultry code. The nub 
of the case: How far within a State 
can Congress go in exercising its pow- 
er to regulate interstate commerce? 

Joseph Heller, counsel to the Schech- 
ter brothers, contended the code pro- 
visions violated were purely local in 
character, and therefore beyond the 
jurisdiction of interstate commerce 
rules. As an example he cited NRA’s 
“straight-killing” ruling: “You have to 
put your hand in the coop and take 
out whichever chicken comes to you 
first. You hand the chicken to the 
rabbi, who slaughters it.” 

If a person wants to buy half a 
coop of chickens, he explained, he has 
to take all the chickens on one side of 


the coop. Justice Sutherland’s eyes 
twinkled: “What if the chickens are all 
at one end?” All nine justices 
chuckled. 


The defense closed with an attack on 
the legality of NRA and all codes. 
Donald Richberg, as assistant to So- 
licitor General Stanley Reed, took a 
grimmer view of the proceedings. His 
analytical legal mind fought to pre- 
serve NRA: “For the court to pass on 
this case only as if it fitted into the 
Schechter poultry case would be like 
trying to diagnose a case of scarlet 








fever by examining one small spot on 
the skin.” 

When Congress passed NRA, Ameri- 
ca tottered on the brink of an econom- 
ic abyss, Richberg reasoned. Cut- 
throat competition led to starvation 
wages; paralysis afflicted industry. 
“The NIRA law was enacted for the 
purpose of checking the progressive 
destruction of industry, to make possi- 
ble an orderly advance .. . instead of 
a disorderly retreat.” 


Eloquently Richberg pleaded for the 
court to uphold the government’s po- 
sition. He has more than an academic 
interest in the decision. 


CRIME: Coast Coat Theft Leads 
To Gang’s R. I. Summer Home 


United States Post Office Inspectors 
have their own coast-to-coast network. 


Three months ago Inspector C. D. 
Lowe checked over currency deposited 
in Los Angeles banks. A $20 bill gave 
him a clue: its serial number showed it 
to be part of the loot from January’s 
$129,000 mail holdup in Fall River, 
Mass. 


The trail led to Herbert H. Horn- 
stein, Brown University graduate, re- 
cently arrived from the East. Lowe 
watched his man and waited. Then 
Hollywood police nailed Hornstein for 
stealing an overcoat. That was Lowe’s 
chance; he pumped the prisoner, broke 
him, and learned what postal author- 
ities wanted to know about the Fall 
River holdup. 


From Boston, Postal Inspector John 
J. Breslin dashed across the continent 
by airplane. As director of the investi- 
gation, he had met a discouraging 
scarcity of leads. In Los Angeles he 
questioned Hornstein, bundled him into 
a plane and sped back to Boston. 

Acting on Hornstein’s tips, the Fed- 
eral men moved cautiously. They 
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KEYSTONE 


Warwick Hide-Out: Here Police Capture a Score of Gangsters and a Small Arsenal 


INTERNATIONAL 


Entrance to Stairway Leading to a Vault Under Cellar, Where $20,000 Was Found 


. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Captured Arsenal Included Three Machine Guns, Five Rifles, Twelve Pistols 


watched a wide-porched, brown-shin- 
gled, summer home on Warwick Neck 
R. IL, across Narragansett Bay from 
Fall River. They trailed a dozen Rhode 
Island bad men. 

Last fortnight the murder of Andrew 
Merola, New England gang underling, 
forced Inspector Breslin’s hand. Some. 
one took Merola, one of the bad men 
under surveillance, for a ride to Wren. 
tham, Mass. 

Next day operatives with 50 state 
troopers and a corps of police stormed 
the Warwick Neck estate. A score of 
surprised gangsters surrendered. Ip 
the 25 room house agents found $20,000 
cash—part of the Fall River loot— 
jewelry, and a small arsenal. But they 
missed Carlo Rettich, reputed head of 
the gang. 

Last week Rettich surrendered and 
tried to bluff clear. Inspectors turned 
on the other prisoners. Persistent ques- 
tioning brought new evidence linking 
the gang to half a dozen hold-ups in 
the East. Gangsters trembled. 

Instead of haling Rettich into Provi- 
dence Federal Court for arraignment, 
the United States Commissioner went 
to the prisoner’s jail. At first inspec- 
tors declined to explain~this unusual 
procedure. 

Then they admitted having spotted 
New York underworld characters near 
the courthouse, apparently instructed 
to silence Rettich with bullets. 


DEFENSE: General Did Not 


Borrow Pen, So Secret Leaked 


Had Gen. Douglas MacArthur, wily 
Chief of Staff, gone before the House 
Military Affairs Committee Feb. 11, an 
“international incident” might not have 
occurred last week. Instead he sent two 
brigadier generals, who lacked his su- 
preme diplomacy. 

Congress committees hold their ex- 
ecutive sessions in secret, but General 
MacArthur does not put all his faith in 
Congressmen’s discretion. Before an- 
swering a delicate question, he smiles 
courteously at the hearing’s stenogra- 
pher: 


“May I borrow your fountain pen a 
moment ?” 


Then, with the shorthand official dis- 
armed, the General replies. As he speaks 
he scribbles negligently with the pen. 
It all seems natural and unpremeditated. 
But at the end MacArthur knows his 
confidential reply will not inadvertently 
slip into print. 


® Brigadier Generals Charles E. Kil- 
bourne and Frank M. Andrews bustled 
into the committee room at the fateful 
February session. They overflowed with 
facts about army air bases. General 
Kilbourne had prepared his own bill to 
provide for the army’s needs. To get 
down to brass tacks, Representative 
John J. McSwain, committee chairman, 
called for:an executive session. 

After spectators had filed out and 
locks turned in the doors, General Kil- 
bourne opened his mind and heart. 

“I would have been very glad to put 
in the bill the Great Lakes area, but I 
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could not put it in the bill because of 
the Canadian situation. You will notice 
No. 7 in my bill is camouflaged. It is 
called ‘intermediate’ stations for trans- 
eontinental flights, but it means the 
same thing.” 

General Andrews added his opinion 
that “air force operations from a base 
in the Great Lakes area would be capa- 
ple of dominating the industrial heart 
of Canada.” 

Ironically, last week officials unveiled 
a tablet commemorating the 118-year- 
old Rush-Bagot treaty which limited 
naval forces on the Great Lakes. 


® Since 1872, when the two countries 
ironed out the last border kink, neither 
has questioned the United States-Cana- 
da line, two-thirds imaginary. No grim 
forts mark the long stretches of open 
country where the two nations touch. 
Barns and houses straddle the bounda- 
ry, often giving tax assessors a head- 
ache. Statesmen brag of a friendship 
more powerful than big guns. 

Taken in its full context, neither 
General Andrews’s nor General Kil- 
bourne’s testimony violated that friend- 
ly tradition. But somehow the execu- 
tive session’s testimony leaked out two 
months later. Newspapers seized on 
excerpts which sounded hostile and sus- 
picious. Last week the Canadian Gov- 
ernment asked for a testimony tran- 
script. 

Uncle Sam sent it in full. But his 
chief spokesman, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, went further. He wrote a sharp 
rebuke to Representative McSwain. If 
the Military Affairs Committee couldn’t 
be trusted with secrets, the President 
would hereafter censor army officers’ 
testimony in advance. The two gener- 
al’s opinions, he added, did not repre- 
sent the Administration’s policy. 

The United States, Mr. Roosevelt 


concluded, “expects to live up to not 
only the letter but the spirit of our 
treaties relating to the permanent dis- 
armament of our 3,000 miles of com- 


mon boundary.” 


The vigorous statement more than 
Satisfied Ottawa. Already the Canadian 
press had shied editorial parsnips at 
the “incident.” The Montreal Star 
gloated: “Some bits of the latest ‘se- 
cret’ are hilarious.” Later The Toronto 
Globe deplored “the foolish publicity 
given to an irritating subject.” 

The Ottawa Citizen tried some subtle 
lrony on its readers: America’s “failure 

- to take adequate steps for defense 
-- - on either coast is tending to make 
it imperative . . . to do something... 
(on) the northern frontier.” 

But Chairman McSwain’s ears burned. 
It was all an accident, he said. He took 
all the blame and promised it wouldn’t 
happen again, 


WAR GAMES: Both Sides Against 
Middle on Navy Problem XVI 


“Hit first and hardest: get that 
enemy fleet before it gets here.” Navy 
men want America’s first line of de- 
fense to be a long-range, mobile force, 
not a “coast defense” organization. 








HARRIS & EWING 
Congressman McSwain, Whose Military 
Affairs Committee Leaked Secrets 
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ACME 
An ‘Incident’ Arose With Canada W hile 
Rush-Bagot Peace Tablet Was Unveiled 
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HARRIS & EWING 
General Kilbourne’s Testimony Flouted 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty With Canada 


Last week the Navy started a 6- 
week experiment to test its present 
long-range effectiveness. In the Pa- 
cific, ships steamed 2,300-miles toward 
an arc extending from the Aleutian 
Islands through the Hawaiian Islands 
to the Panama Canal. 

Pre-dawn darkness and wartime 
secrecy shrouded the start of the ma- 
neuvers. No lights, no cigarettes 
glowed above decks stripped for action. 
Between decks behind closed portholes 
blue working lamps guided crews to 
battle stations. Radios were mute lest 
they give away positions to “enemy” 
direction finders. Torpedo-shaped para- 
vanes swung steel blades out from the 
ships’ bows to clear away imaginary 
mines. 

None of the men and few of the 
officers starting Fleet Problem XVI 
knew their destination. “War” cor- 
respondents aboard the battleship 
Pennsylvania, Admiral Joseph M. 
(Bull) Reeves’s 33,000-ton flagship, 
met a strict censorship. But their 
guarded dispatches hinted at a pos- 
sible plan: the Battle Force—12 battle- 
ships, 7 light cruisers, and 29 destroy- 
ers—will steam north to attack the 
Aleutians. The Scouting Force—13 
heavy cruisers, a light cruiser, and 29 
destroyers—will defend. 

At San Diego nine squadrons of giant 
multi-motored VP naval patrol planes 
waited for their cue to join in the ma- 
neuvers. Two of the squadrons (twelve 
planes) will make one of the longest 
massed flights in aviation history: From 
San Diego up the coast to the Aleutians, 
then south to Hawaii and back to Cali- 
fornia. 


° 
ROOSEVELTS: Chris 


Frames Letter From President 


Morley 


In 1881 Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
his first popular romance, “The Sea 
Cook,” later known as “Treasure 
Island.” Since then readers have dili- 
gently but vainly tried to identify 
Billy Bones’s chart of the buccaneer 
hideout. 

Before starting his West Indian 
cruise in March, President Roosevelt 
read an article by Christopher Morley. 
It suggested one of the Bahamas as 
the original “Treasure Island.” The 
President, owner of a first edition of 
the book, was interested. When the 
Nourmahal reached Crooked Island, 
165 miles north of Cuba’s eastern tip, 
he put off in a small launch to explore. 

President Roosevelt wrote Mr. Mor- 
ley of what he found. “Before reach- 
ing the lagoon, we passed magnificent 
steep coral cliffs with caves in them 
. . . On top of the hill is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting looking ruin... 
of ... large stone buildings . . . The 
river ... would have provided the most 
ideal spot for a pirate or buccaneer 
lair that you could imagine. The masts 
of even a tall ship in the lagoon would 
be completely invisible from the sea; 
the hills where the ruins are is a 
Gibraltar.” 

Last week Mr. Morley hung the 
framed letter in his office beside an 
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ROLLIN KIRBY IN THE WORLD-TELEGRAM 


‘What Do They Care About the Administration’s Program?’ 


original Grant Wood and a caricature 
of Babe Ruth. 


® Orthodontists straighten crooked 
teeth and make uppers meet lowers. 
Consequently they hunger for all avail- 
able data on jaws. 

Last week the American Society of 
Orthodontists learned about President 
Roosevelt’s jaw. Elizabeth McDowell, 
Columbia University Associate Profes- 
sor of Speech, told the Society’s annual 
convention that the President’s face 
and chin are “built for sound.” His 
long face and wide jaw indicate a 
superb breathing mechanism and a 
low, wide palate, excellent for ‘“effect- 
ive, melodious speech.” 


PHILIPPINES: Eventually, and 
Sakdalistas Echo‘W hy Not Now?’ 


May Day in Manila was quiet. Peons, 
held in debt-thralldom by caciques 
(landlords), paraded peacefully. The 
constabulary beamed and relaxed vigi- 
lance. They did not recognize a pre- 
tempest lull. 

Forty-eight hours later the cyclone 
struck. Laguna, Bulacan, and Cavite 
provinces shook with the bloodiest up- 
rising in fifteen years. The Sakdalista, 
a loosely organized group of farmers 
and fishermen, went on a rampage. 

Uniformed in khaki trousers and odd 
shirts with red armbands, the malcon- 
tent horde swarmed over the country- 
side. Their hands grasped rifles and 
keen-edged bolos with which a few 


hours before they had been cracking 
open coconuts. Craftily north and south 
of Manila they had snipped communi- 
cation wires. 

The insurrectos centered their attack 
on three towns. For five hours they 
held San Ildefonso. They tore down 
the Stars and Stripes, hauled up their 
red emblem, and proclaimed the Philip- 
pine Republic. 

Gradually the surprise-befuddled con- 
stabulary gathered its wits. Unaided by 
the 8,000 resident United States troops, 
they soon had the leaderless Sakdalistas 
on the run. 

At Santa Rosa, four rebels and one 
soldier died in a sharp skirmish. A 
pitched battle in the streets of Cabuyao 
took 47 lives. In all, 60 police and 
rebels lay dead, 100 wounded. 


Unrest: After the ragamuffin army 
fied into the foothills, officials in white 
ducks minimized the abortive coup. 
Manuel Quezon, president of the Philip- 
pine Senate, lay ill in a New York 
hotel. After several telephone conver- 
sations with Manila at a $13-per-min- 
ute rate, he reported the situation well 
in hand. 

Blame landed chiefly on a stocky, 
silver-tongued demagogue, Benigno 
Ramos. Three years ago he lost his 
job as clerk in the Philippine Senate 
and proceeded to inflame poverty-rid- 
den Filipinos. His harangue ran: 

“Let us not wait ten years for the 
independence promised us by the Unit- 
ed States. Eventually, why not now?” 
He promised the poor a taxless Utopia. 
Above all he wanted to spike dapper 
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Manuel Quezon’s presidential candidacy 


for the Commonwealth Government to 
be determined by a May 14 plebiscite, 

Ramos had collected tribute from his 
peon followers. He sold them Lieutep. 
ant Colonelcies in his Sakdalista army 
for $5. This money paid the fugitive’s 
passage to Tokyo. He wanted to enligt 
the ‘moral support” of the Japanese, 

Serious commentators saw TNT in 
the situation. They pointed out the na. 
tive’s economic problem is bound y 
with the islands’ approaching independ. 
ence. The Philippines now send 9 
per cent of their exports to the Unite 
States duty free. As Washington pro- 
tection diminishes, America’s trade bar- 
riers will rise. 

The islands face economic ruin, mak. 
ing them easy prey to internal disrup- 
tions—and eventually to a foreign pow. 
er. 

Although Nipponese officials pooh. 
poohed any tie-up with Ramos’s 
schemes, American militarists shud- 
dered at the thought of strangers ip 
the Philippines. 


SENATE: Dr. Phillips Runs to Pray 
As Chamber Starts Another Day 


“Almighty God, who art ever more 
ready to hear than we to pray .. .” 

The Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips’s ec- 
clesiastical sing-song rolled somewhat 
breathlessly over the Senate Chamber. 
Each legislative day opens with the 
gray-haired chaplain’s prayer. 

But there had been no new legislative 
day since April 15. Dr. Phillips had en- 














THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Issued executive orders legally establishing 
the Rural Resettlement Administration, to 
be administered by Rexford G. Tugwell and 
financed by the $4,000,000,000 Work Relief 
Act. 

Appointed Alfred M. Owsley to be Minister 
to the Irish Free State, and Leland Harri 
son of Illinois to succeed Owsley as Minis- 


ter to Rumania, 
SENATE: 

Debated Bonus Bill. 

Received Nye bill to levy a wartime tax of 
100 per cent on personal incomes in ex- 
cess of $10,000, and a 99 per cent tax on 
corporate returns above six per cent. 

Time in debate: 24 hours 30 minutes. 

HOUSE: 


Debated the Banking Bill. 
Time in debate: 30 hours 1 minute. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of State Hull made public 4 note 
to Germany proposing that the commercial 
treaty of 1925 be kept in force, except for 
the unconditional most-favored-nation tar- 
iff agreement, which Germany has de- 


nounced. 
OTHER AGENCIES: 

AAA announced that up to Apr. 1 it had 
spent $742,270,470 in benefit payments to 
farmers. 

Federal Communications Commission adopted 
a resolution barring all former employes 
from appearing before it for at least two 


years after leaving its employ. e) 

PWA released figures showing that of its 
original grant of $3,775,000,000, only $2,- 
225,000,000 has been spent in nearly two 
years of operation, thereby adding $1.59°.- 
000,000 to the $4,000,000,000 appropriated 
last month in the Work Relief Act. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 2) 


edb OE TE OE ee $37,779,030.22 
TEEDORGIGTOE bc cbccccscesewess $172,714,858.95 
Balas ~6006sc0cce Cecccecccce $1,859,641, 247.17 
Deficit, fiscal year...cccccses . $2,826,593, 604.9" 
Public debt .ccccsccccccccrs $28,629,913,212.48 
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joyed an unscheduled vacation while 
Senators filibustered and wrangled over 
the Costigan Anti-lynching Bill. By re- 
cessing instead of adjourning, the Sen- 
ate froze the calendar. 

The break came abruptly at 3:16 
Wednesday, May 1. The Senate voted 
to adjourn, thereby clearing the way 
for Bonus Bills debate. A quick tele- 
phone call to Dr. Phillips’s R Street 
home brought him scurrying. In his 
Lincoln limousine the distinguished- 
looking minister sped 2% miles down 
Massachusetts Avenue, preparing his 
prayer on the run. At 3:30 he arrived 
slightly winded: 

«| And art wont to grant unto us 
more than we either desire or deserve 


RELIEF: Needy Forage for Food 


As Solons Play Politics and Ponies 


Padlocks in Illinois last week sent a 
chill through 1,000,000 men, women, 
and children ‘on relief.” 

Outside locked relief depots police- 
men stood guard, lest the jobless grow 
violent that their food supply had 
stopped. But officers had no trouble. 
Groups of unemployed merely stopped, 
bewildered, before the locked doors, 
then shuffled away, stooped in dejec- 
tion 

Cook County squeezed out $1,200,000 
to tide over the emergency on short ra- 
tions. The State’s other 101 counties 
struggled to continue supplying milk 
for babies. In Chicago, 367,000 persons, 
one-third of them children, besieged 
private charitable institutions, asking 
food. 

Six months ago FERA Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins told Gov. Henry 
Horner his State must chip in $3,000,- 
000 of its $14,000,000 monthly relief 
bill. But last week a balky State 
House of Representatives still balked. 
It refused to pass an emergency meas- 
ure increasing the sales tax from two 
to three per cent though it knew Wash- 
ington would contribute nothing more 
until they raised money themselves. 

Many Representatives felt it would 
be political suicide to vote an increase 
in the sales tax; popular demand calls 
for a State income tax. Others claimed 
that politics intrudes in the [Illinois 
relief administration. A third group 
argued that Washington had supplied 
Pati so far, and might as well con- 
inue., 

Saturday, relief clients milled about 
the Capitol in Springfield carrying plac- 
ards. The Legislature had adjourned. 
A large delegation had gone to the 
Kentucky Derby. 


MINOR: N. Y. Communist Gets 
Ride as Warning to Keep Out 


Bene Tohe, sharp-eyed Navajo track- 
er, peered intently at the desert sand. 
Thirty miles north of Gallup, N. M., he 
Stopped. He pointed at the ground and 
grunted. 


“Men thrown out here .. .” 


With the help of the Indian and other 
investigators, police pieced together the 
bizarre story of Robert Minor, New 
York author-Communist, and David 
Levinson, Philadelphia lawyer. 

At 10:00 o’clock one night last week 
the Easterners sat in a car in front of 
Gallup’s El Navajo Hotel. They talked 
earnestly with Mrs. Joe Bartol, wife of 
a laborer indicted for first degree mur- 
der. Then three other cars drew up. 

A dozen men, capped in green hoods 
with eye-and-mouth slits, leaped out. 
They waved pistols, and ordered Minor 
and Levinson out of their car. 


Levinson drew a deep breath: “Mur- 
der,” he yelled at the top of his lungs. 
Thud! Thud! Blackjacks battered both 
men into unconsciousness. 


Later, bumping along on the cars’ 
floor boards, the victims regained con- 
sciousness. Again fists and blackjacks 
beat them into coma. Finally, in a 
downpour of wind-slanted rain, the 
kidnapers dumped the bleeding couple 
into the sagebrush. 

Gallup had served notice. In effect 
the abduction stated: “We can mind 
our own business. We don’t want it 
minded by strangers.:’ 


Riot: Curtailed coal production 
made dingy Gallup a hotbed of labor 
unrest with a background of alleged 
employer-trickery, brutality, and dis- 
crimination. On Apr. 4, officers con- 
ducted three prisoners from a hearing. 
They had been charged with refusing 
to leave their home after eviction. 

In an alley a labor-partisan crowd 
tried to free the prisoners. First they 





Twelve Green-Hooded Men While Helping Strikers in New Mexico 


merely shouted, then they set on the 
officers. Bullets) whizzed; _ blades 
flashed. Two unemployed miners and 
M. R. Carmichael, a sheriff, fell dead. 

New Mexico’s books contain an an- 
cient statute making anyone present at 
a riot resulting in death chargeable 
with murder. When word of the kill- 
ings spread, cowboys cantered in from 
the range, the local American Legion 
post went into action. The Vigilantes 
rounded up 50 men and women who had 
witnessed the riot. The court charged 
ten with murder. 

Then the International Labor De- 
fense, guardian of workers’ civil liber- 
ties, dispatched Minor and Levinson to 
defend the prisoners. 

Minor, on a hospital cot and tur- 
baned in bandages, tried to make local 
authorities investigate his abduction. 
But the desert sheriffs merely reckoned 
the kidnaping was a “frame-up” to cen- 
ter national interest in the coming 
trial. Assistant District Attorney C. R. 
McIntosh ended a bedside interview with 
Minor shouting: “You’re a — — liar.” 

Later, flanked by State-provided 
guards, the kidnap victims swore to see 
the trial through to the bitter end. If 
they can prove their captors took them 
across the State line into Arizona they 
hope to see the Department of Justice 
apply the Lindbergh kidnaping law. But 
the Department of Justice claimed the 
beaten Communists “staggered” over 
the State line. 

Although Gallup authorities dropped 
their investigation, burly, beetle-browed 
Minor vowed: “I’m going to make this 
thing bigger than the Mooney case.” 
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F RAN CE: Premier Laval and Comrade Potemkin 


Wrangle, Smile, and Sign on the Line for Peace 


In the orchid-gray Paris dusk two 
men shook hands. One had the air of 
a prosperous banker, the other that of 
a soap-box orator. The man with the 
striped trousers and smooth round face 
represented the Soviet Union, promised 
land of the proletariat. The man with 
unkempt black hair and_ shapeless 
clothes spoke for France, republic of 
the rich. 

Foreign Minister Pierre Laval led 
Comrade Vladimir Potemkin into a 
gilded, high-ceilinged office of the Quai 
d’Orsai palace. The short, swarthy 
Frenchman and the tall, blond Russian 
stood on a red carpet under crystal 
chandeliers and smiled for a dozen 
cameras. Then they sat down in high- 
backed chairs. 

For a fortnight they had wrangled 
in private over details of the Franco- 
Soviet mutual-assistance pact. In pub- 
lic last week they exchanged compli- 
ments and signed the treaty. 

If “any European state” threatens 
or attacks France or the Soviet Union, 
the two nations immediately must con- 
sult the League of Nations. Unless the 
Geneva Council unanimously forbids 
joint action, they must help each other 
against an unprovoked aggressor. 

The pact remains effective five years. 
It throws a sour sop toward the Rhine 
by inviting Germany to come in. 
France and Russia also extend invi- 
tations to Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Baltic States (Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania) in hope of reviving the 
moribund Eastern Locarno scheme. 


AGGRESSION: One clause, limiting the 
treaty’s scope to Europe, keeps France 
clear of any Soviet-Japanese row. 
Another, which makes the project op- 


erative only in case of territorial in- 
vasion, represents a compromise. 
Paris originally tried to include in “ag- 
gression” any German violation of the 
demilitarized Rhine zone. Moscow 
countered with the demand that the 
definition include Nazi attacks on the 
Baltic States. 

Two by-products of the treaty did 
not appear in its text. Moscow prom- 
ised to maintain its present garrison of 
450,000 men along the western Soviet 
frontier. Paris agreed to supply en- 
gineers to build roads and railways in 
western Russia and to provide most of 
the 3,500,000,000 francs ($231,000,000 
currently) needed to finance them. 
French investors expect to get their re- 
turn in Russian oil and metals. 

M. Laval planned to work out details 
of the loan this week in Moscow. He 
announced he would break his journey 
in Warsaw. Polish support would im- 
measurably strengthen the mutual-as- 
sistance scheme. Faced by a hostile 
Poland, Red armies aiming for the 
Reich would have to take a roundabout 
route, probably through Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia, France’s allies. 

German papers denounced the pact 
as a move toward war. “It is a sight 
for God,’ fumed the Boersen Zeitung, 
“to see capitalistic France arm in arm 
with the Bolsheviks, ‘working for the 


peace of Europe’. 


CRASH: Auxerre Automobile Accident 
A Collision of Political Opponents 


Pierre-Etienne Flandin quit driving 
fast cars last November on becoming 
France’s Premier. It would not look 
well, he thought, if he hit anybody. 
Last week Pierre Godefert, his chauf- 
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feur for five years, raced the dark 
blue official automobile toward the 
statesman’s country home at Cure jpn 
the Yonne department. 

The cool-eyed, 6-foot-6 Premier was 
standing for re-election in the village of 
500 Burgundians whom he had serveg 
as Mayor for thirteen years. With him 
rode Mme. Flandin, Henri Breguet, 
their son-in-law, and Lise, one of their 
three daughters. 

The 8-cylinder Renault was hitting 
45 or better as it flashed over the cob- 
ble-stoned streets of Auxerre, 70 miles 
southeast of Paris. Suddenly a bug-like 
Citroen swung out of a garage. Gode. 
fert jerked at the wheel. But too late. 

The cars crashed. The Renault 
caromed off and smashed into a tree, 
M. Flandin, thrown from the rear seat, 
tried to open the door. He found his 
left arm useless. Doctors later dis. 
covered three fractures above the el- 
bow. 

Mme. Flandin suffered severe bruises, 
Other passengers in the Flandin car 
escaped injury. A chauffeur, only oc- 
cupant of the Citroen, got a fractured 
skull. Coincidence made the owner of 
the smaller machine Deputy Jean- 
Michel Renaitour, one of the Premier's 
most bitter political foes. 

As everyone expected, Flandin was 
elected. 


STAVISKY: The ‘Salad Basket’ Brings 
Swindler’s Widow Into Open Again 


In Paris a Black Maria—‘salad 
basket” to Frenchmen—rolled last 
week out of the gates of the Petite 
Roquette, gray stone woman’s prison. 
A taxi with two lawyers closely fol- 
lowed. 

After a few blocks the patrol wagon 
stopped. The prison director let out 
two veiled, black-gowned women. They 
sped away in the taxi. 

After fourteen months of imprison- 
ment, Arlette Simon Stavisky, widow 
of Handsome Alex, the swindler, had 
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gained her provisional release. She 
awaits trial on charges of complicity 
in her husband’s affairs. The once- 
beautiful mannikin’s heavy veil hid the 
pallid, twitching face of a hag. 

Mme. Le Francois, governess of the 
two small Stavisky children, accompa- 
nied her. After the Stavisky fortune 
collapsed, she supported the boy and 
girl with her savings. She told them 
their father went to America, their 
mother to a hospital with a broken leg. 

In a large bare apartment furnished 
with three iron beds, a deal table, and 
a few cheap chairs, Mme. Stavisky 
found her children. 


JAPAN: Foreign Office Rails at 


Propaganda and Restrictions 
- 


Low ceilings, Japanese believe, cre- 
ate the illusion of tall stature. The 
theory influences the design of official 
rooms. Even Eiji Amau, who slightly 
overtops his countrymen’s average 5- 
feet-312, has an office in which West- 
erners feel cramped. In it last week 
the curly-headed Foreign Office spokes- 
man growled at Occidentals. 

Western propagandists, he charged, 
sought to discredit Japan. He inti- 
mated Tokyo would soon clamp down 
a strict censorship on all outgoing dis- 
patches, permitting only approved news 
to reach foreign lands. 

As an instance of propaganda, Amau 
cited testimony given last February be- 
fore the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs by Major 
Hugh J. Knerr. Major Knerr said he 
was informed a “certain Asiatic power” 
had sent 100 military instructors to 
Peru—-a statement denied by the Pe- 
ruvian legation in Tokyo. 

The militant Japanese statesman al- 
so tore into Canada for restricting im- 
ports of Japanese goods under the 
1932 Ottawa trade agreements. Dras- 
tic retaliation, hinted Amau, may soon 
cool Canadian enthusiasm for _ the 
British Empire pacts. 


YUGOSLAVIA: Audible Votes 
Insure Victory to Boske Jeftich 


Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes trooped 
to the polls Sunday in the first par- 
liamentary election open to opposition 
parties since the late King Alexander 
dissolved them in 1929. His assassina- 
tion last Fall virtually ended a royal 
dictatorship. 

Premier Boske Jeftich, a mild little 
man with a big head, took no chances 
that newspaper men might observe 
countrywide electioneering methods. 
Police ordered foreign correspondents 
who turned up in Zagreb, Croatian 
capital, to go to Belgrade for news. 
Censors listened in as reporters phoned 
their stories to Vienna, and cut them 
off at the first reference to police 
activity. 

_ His minority of Serb Democrats 
Joined the opposition led by Dr. Vladko 
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Mme. Stavisky as She Looked Before 
the Ordeal of L’Affaire Stavisky 


Matchek, shabbily dressed leader of 
Croatian -peasants. - Government fig- 
ures—there were no others—gave them 
30 per cent of the vote, other oppon- 
ents 10 per cent. The Lion’s balance of 
60 per cent Premier Jeftich claimed 
for himself. 

The Premier’s foes never had a 
chance: Yugoslav voters lack the pro- 
tection of a secret ballot. 


BRITAIN : Empire Warns Germany 
Will Again Meet Her Master 


Six hundred M. P.’s squeezed into a 
chamber designed for 476. In the dip- 
lomatic gallery, foreign envoys squab- 
bled over the fourteen available seats. 
Dr. Raoul Regis de Oliveira, 61, Brazil- 
ian Ambassador and Dean of the Di- 
plomatic Corps, forced an early comer 
out of a front row chair. Quo-Taishi, 
Chinese Minister, sat on the stairs. 

Solemnly they waited to hear the 
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Prime Minister’s pronouncement on 
Britain’s foreign policy. 

Ramsay MacDonald read meticulous- 
ly from neat typewritten pages: 

“Such a unilateral declaration as has 
just been made by Berlin regarding 
land forces, air forces, and naval forces 
must profoundly disturb the peace of 
Europe.” 

The British Government, he said, still 
felt Germany might join a general non- 
aggression agreement. This pious hope 
illumined his entire speech: “It would 
be a great calamity if there were any 
weakening or deterioration in the con- 
fidence which exists between France, 
Italy, and ourselves, and we shall take 
all the care we humanly can that it 
shall not happen.” But “our aim is to 
increase the number of cooperators and 
try to prevent ... their being sepa- 
rated into different rival camps.” 

Mr. MacDonald admitted Germany’s 
decision to build submarines as “omi- 
nous,” her boasted air parity with Brit- 
ain “grave.” The British Government 
already had started to expand its air 
force. “In no circumstances will we 
accept any position of inferiority with 
regard to whatever air force may be 
raised in Germany in the future.” 

In the debate that followed, Tories, 
Liberals, and Laborites agreed that 
Britain must prepare against the Ger- 
man menace. Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
ex-Foreign Secretary and half-brother 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, got 
the loudest cheers. If Germany tries to 
impose her will on the British Empire, 
he warned, she will find mother country 
and dominions in her path. “And she 
will have met a force that will once 
again be her master.” 


MUNITIONS: Cecil Likens Arms-Selling 
To Slave-Trading and Dope-Dealing 


Viscount Cecil of Chelwood last week 
propelled his tall, stooped figure with 
its “dignified lurch” before the royal 
commission on private manufacture 
and trading in armaments—its first 
witness. 

“From the moral point of view,” he 
said, “the armament trade is as re- 
pulsive as the slave trade and the ele- 
ment of private profit should there- 
fore be abolished from this country.” ' 

He faced the commission* in~ the 
church-like Gothic courtroom of the 
Middlesex Guildhall, opposite West- 
minster Abbey. Sir John Eldon Bankes, 
81-year-old chairman, presided in the 
judge’s chair under a carved oak 
canopy. On the bench Dame Rachel 
Crowdy, narcotics authority, and the 
five men on the commission flanked the 
pleasant ex-jurist. 

Sir John reminded Lord Cecil, presi- 
dent of the British League of Nations 
Union, of the difficulties of arms con- 
trol in the absence of international 
agreement. But the fighting pacifist 
countered: “The same arguments were 
used to prevent the abolition of the 
slave trade. I should like to see the 
British Government put forward a pro- 
posal for definite abolition of private 
arms manufacture.” As an alternative 
he suggested that import and export 


licenses similar to those for opium be 
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Hitler, Goering, and His Aide Go Over Maneuver Flight Plans. 
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established to control munitions sales. 


Only 20 spectators attended. But 
two doors away stockholders of the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
crowded a big-domed auditorium, head- 
quarters of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, for their annual meeting. 


Sir Harry McGowan, thin-lipped 
chairman, assured them of the com- 
bine’s peaceful intentions. “Like every- 
one else, we are much better off with 
the profits of normal industrial oper- 
ations than with the sharp peaks of 
emergency war production.” 


JUBILEE: Britons Camp Out All Night 
To Greet Beloved ‘Jolly Good Fellow’ 


On May 6, 1910, George Prince of 
Wales stood at his father’s bedside and 
heard the once gay monarch murmur: 
“Well, it is all over, but I think I’ve 
done my duty.” Just before midnight 
King Edward died. His son immediately 
succeeded to that duty and the throne. 

Monday the sprawling empire, with 
its 485,000,000 subjects, celebrated the 
Silver Jubilee of his accession. 


® In London, thousands began a 12- 
hour vigil Sunday evening to be sure 
to catch a glimpse of the royal parade 
next morning. Bundled in blankets and 
newspapers, they slept in parks under 
the pale white hawthorns. Some sat 
all night on curbstones. When a ser- 
vant drew the curtains of the royal 


breakfast room in Buckingham Palace, 
a humble family set up a spirit lamp on 
the steps of the Victoria Memorial and 
brewed their morning tea. Nearby, a 
man calmly shaved. 


® For the thanksgiving ceremony in 
St. Paul’s, King George donned a Field 
Marshal’s uniform. A silver wrap cov- 
ered the Queen’s gown of hydrangea 
pink net. She wore the blue ribbon of 
the Garter, and a necklace, bracelets, 
and earrings of diamonds and pearls. 


® Life Guards in scarlet with bobbing 
white plumes preceded the glass lan- 
dau. The six Windsor grays drew it 
through jammed streets strung with 
miles of gold and red, white, and blue 
bunting. At Ludgate Circus, Com- 
munists substituted for “Long may 
they reign!” their own banner: ‘“‘Work- 
ers of all lands, unite!” George V 
could not see the reverse side, which 
read: “The glorious reign—unemploy- 
ment, hunger, and war.” Men and 
women yanked it down and tore it to 
shreds. 


© “What is certain,” the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said at the solemn 
cathedral service, “is that the person- 
ality of the King has given the Throne 
the power of personal attachmeut. He 
has: brought it into the ears of his 
subjects . . . This is the secret of the 
real personal emotion which today fills 
the heart of his realm and Empire.” 


— 





© In the farthest colonies, natives cele. 
brated. In Hongkong 10,000 Chinese 
wound through the streets behind a 
silver-plated dragon. Only the Irish 
Free State snubbed His Majesty. 
Special police stood guard at Trinity 
College, to protect the one Union Jack 
hoisted in all Dublin. 


® A worldwide broadcast brought the 
King-Emperor his subjects’ greetings, 
His voice choked and he cleared his 
throat as he responded through a gold- 
en microphone. “I grieve to think of 
the numbers of my people who are stil] 
without work. My heart goes out to 
them ... Let me end my words to you 
with the words that Queen Victoria 
used after her Diamond Jubilee 38 
years ago. No words could more truly 
or simply express my own deep feelings 
now: ‘I thank my beloved people. May 
God bless them!’ ” 


® For six minutes the King and Queen 
stood on Buckingham Palace’s bal- 
cony while thousands massed in the 
Mall roared out: “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow!” 


GERMANY: It’s the Quality of 
The Air Force, Says Goering 


The toastmaster began: 

“Premier of Prussia, Reich Minister 
of Aviation, General in Command of 
Anti-aircraft Artillery, General of 
Flyers, Grand Master of the Hunt, 
Master Forester of Germany, Presi- 
dent of the Reichstag, Director Gen- 
eral of State Theaters and Operas, 
Chief of the Prussian Secret Police...” 


A bulky German in sky-blue avia- 
tion uniform grinned at the speaker: 
‘It is beginning to percolate that you 
are addressing me.” 


Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering and 
his bride were guests of honor last 
week at a luncheon given by Berlin 
foreign correspondents in Mirror Hall, 
an ornate red and blue restaurant on 
the Wilhelmstrasse. The Frau Gen- 
eral wore a plain white chiffon gown 
with a wide-brimmed hat. 


Germans, General Goering declared, 
had not lied a year ago when they 
claimed they had no military planes. 
“The manner in which the German air 
fleet was created was so original and 
unique,” he went on, “that without 
knowledge of the facts in the case it 
would be hard to believe.” Not a single 
plane or engine is obsolete, he boasted. 

He declined to reveal the new force's 
size: “It is not so gigantic as 0 
casionally depicted abroad. The de- 
cisive factor is not the number of 
planes but their quality; not the num- 
ber of aviators but their character and 
ability. According to the popular ¢x- 


pressior, Germany’s air force is ‘small 


—but O-ho!’” 

After his speech several correspond- 
ents rushed or* to file cables. Later, 
over coffee cups in the lounge, General 
Goering dropped choice tidbits of 
formation to the newspaper men wh? 
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had remained. Germany will send no 
troops into the demilitarized Rhineland. 
Her air force, he hinted, will soon rival 
that of France, recently placed at 
1,670 first line planes. 

“Sugar,” the huge General remarked 
pointedly, “comes with coffee.” 


U.S.S.R.: Soviet Army Marches, 
Tanks Roll, As Thousands Cheer 


Every May Day, Russian Commu- 
nists turn out to demonstrate against 
war and cheer a more powerful army. 
Last week they roared approval of the 
most formidable fighting force ever as- 
sembled in Moscow for a Red holiday. 


Three hundred tanks clanked over 
cobblestoned Red Square at 40 miles an 
hour. These mobile fortresses included 
75 amphibians and 31 land tanks 
mounting three gun turrets. Then a 
fleet of armored cars raced past Lenin’s 
red granite tomb. 

Forty thousand troops followed. Half 
of them were khaki-clad detachments 
from the Red Army whose peacetime 
strength of 940,000 surpasses any in 
the world. The rest, armed workers, 
represented a trained reserve exceed- 
ing 12,000,000. 

Overhead growled 700 military 
planes, less than one-fourth of the 
nation’s estimated total. At a speed of 
3144 miles.a minute, new two-engined 
pursuit ships skimmed the Czarist 
double eagles on the Kremlin wall. 

Eight hundred thousand civilian 
demonstrators ridiculed Nazis and cap- 
italists. Floats lampooned Hitler. A 
parading 50-foot reptile bore a swas- 
tika on its ugly snout. One group dis- 
played a sign showing Uncle Sam grip- 
ping a dollar sign, captioned: ‘“Ten- 
billion-dollar deficit in four years’— 
an understatement. The United States 
deficit for the fiscal years ending June 
30 will approximate $12,000,000,000. 

Joseph Stalin and Klementi Voro- 
shiloff reviewed the parade in the red- 
draped square. The husky War-Com- 
missar bawled his usual speech. “If 
war is forced on us,” boasted M. Voro- 
shiloff, “we will let the incendiaries of 
war learn through bitter experience 
what our army can do.” 


PRIVILEGE: Even Soviet Comrades 
Squabble Over Front Row Seats 


For weeks Russian  theatregoers 
waited impatiently for Apr. 8. That 
night scores crowded into Moscow buses 
and street cars and set out for the 
Meyerhold Theatre to see “Thirty-three 
Swoons,” a dramatization of Chekoff 
short stories. 

One hundred-odd Muscovites patient- 
ly lined up to buy seats, check over- 
coats, and get programs. Then they 
got a jolt. Curtly guards told them to 
turn in their choice tickets. The man- 
agement had given the first five rows 
to visiting diplomats—tree. 

Most of the luckless Russians meek- 
ly queued up again to get their money 
back. But a science professor at Mos- 
cow University raged: 
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“TI have gone to a lot of trouble to get 
here and have spent considerable extra 
money!” 


A theatre manager barked at him. 
“Don’t try to teach us how to run our 
business! Get your money and get out.” 
A special policeman gave the professor 
the bum’s rush. 


Last week Pravda (Truth), the Com- 
munist party newspaper, urged the 
state prosecutor to investigate the in- 
cident. Eugene Petroff and Ilya Iif, 
privileged critics of Soviet bureaucracy, 
loosed a long-overdue blast against of- 
ficial toadying to foreigners. 


“How does it happen that in one of 
our best theatres an audience can be 
treated thus?” asked Pravda’s twin sa- 
tirists. “It is because between the 
theatre and the audience stand persons 
with lackey souls, to whom the word 
‘foreigner’ means more than the proud 
title ‘Soviet citizen.’ ”’ 

Five days later Soviet officials gave 
the theatre manager and his assistant 
the gate. 


MEXICO: Philatelists Fly Into 
Rage Over Flyer’s Stamp Corner 


This week Amelia Earhart awaited 
clear weather for an attempted non- 
stop flight from Mexico’s capital to 
New York. Last week stormy weather 
struck philatelists as a result of her 
Apr. 20 flight from Burbank, Calif. to 
Mexico. Little red airmail stamps or- 
dinarily worth 1/3 of a cent sold for as 
high as $100 apiece because they com- 
memorated her enterprise. Most col- 
lectors couldn’t afford to buy them. 


On the fiyer’s arrival, President 
Lazaro Cardenas ordered the words 
“Flight of Amelia Earhart to Mexico 
1935” superimposed on 780 stamps. Of 
the total, 480 went to the International 
Postal Union at Berne, Switzerland; 
24 to six Mexican philatelic associa- 
tions, 35 to the Mexico, D. F., postoffice 
and one to President Roosevelt. 

Stamp collectors raged. Who got 
the rest of the stamps? George Pal- 
mer Putnam, publisher husband of 
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Amelia, admitted she got the balance, 
some 240. 

The stamps show the Aztec Emperor 
Cuauhtemoc contemplating the snow- 
capped volcano Popocatepetl. Mr. Put- 
nam, deprecating the philatelic erup- 
tion, announced his wife would sell the 
stamps through American and Mexi- 
can dealers to defray expenses of her 
good-will flight. 

Advertisers have met the expenses 
of a number of Miss Earhart’s daring 
flights. Under the management cf her 
publicity-conscious husband, she crossed 
the continent in an autogyro four 
years ago for the Beech-Nut Packing 
Co. 

Last January when she flew the Pa- 
cific from Honolulu to California, The 
San Francisco News asserted her flight 
was backed to the tune of $10,000 by 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation. The Association was inter- 
ested in a publicity campaign to lift 
AAA sugar quotas imposed on territor- 
ial possessions. 

Miss Earhart’s Mexican flight coin- 
cided with the inauguration of a radio 
campaign by the southern republic over 
the National Broadcasting Co.’s net- 
work to promote good-will and tourist 
trade. The Mexican programs drew 
protests from American Catholics. 


In Mexico to greet his wife, Mr. 
Putnam proposed a more ambitious 
campaign which he would head. The 
expenses he quoted stunned officials. 
One of them gasped: “There isn’t that 
much money in Mexico.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Nazis Snatch 
Another Victim Back Into Reich 


On April 27th the usual crowd of 
loiterers hung around the green rail- 
way station at Eisenstein, a Czech vil- 
lage on the German frontier. They 
awaited the train from Bavaria. When 
it ground to a stop, it straddled the 
border. 

On the Czech side of the station plat- 
form stood Joseph Lampersberger, a 
German Socialist who, after Hitler came 
to power, fled from Munich and worked 
as a waiter in Prague. He expected 
to keep a rendezvous with relatives 
coming from Germany. Instead, four 
Nazis leaped from the train, knocked 
him down and kicked him. He grabbed 
a railing and yelled for help. 

The red-capped stationmaster came 
on the run. But the Germans dragged 
their bleeding victim across the line 
and threw him into an automobile. A 
Bavarian policeman waved a menacing 
pistol at would-be rescuers. 

Last week’ Czechs raged vainly over 
the kidnaping on their soil, but Ger- 
man newspapers calmly announced the 
arrest had taken place in the Reich. 

Meanwhile in the Netherlands, dep- 
uties fumed over the abduction of an 
anti-Nazi from their territory. Bert- 
hold Jacob, Jewish journalist “unof- 
ficially”’ seized by Nazi hoodlums in a 
similar outrage in Switzerland, re- 
mained in a German jail. Berlin finally 
agreed to “arbitrate” his case. 
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Listen,’ 


TUCKER: Pleads 
And Gets New Stomping Ground 


‘Say 


“Le roi est mort; vive le roi!” To 
Sophie Tucker the sardonic French 
cry means “Vaudeville is dead; long 
live radio.” 

Vaudeville is dead. Sophie admits it 
in a deep, husky voice that suggests 
heavy weights falling on the bass 
strings of a grand piano. But the “last 
of the red hot mamas,” who thrived 
and flowered in vaudeville for 26 of her 
51 years, is very much alive. For a 
decade she has flirted with radio to 
open a new stomping ground for her 
robust talents. 

Last year she got a nibble. In Lon- 
don at a command performance before 
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tural ‘“‘Some of These Days.” Then she 
introduced herself and the vaudeville 
troupers whom radio has left out ip 
the cold. 

“I think they deserve a chance,” 
pleaded Sophie. “I want you to hear 
them and decide who’s right about 
them—radio or me.” Before she closed 
the half-hour program, 1,500 listeners 
telephoned their votes of approval. A 
thousand voted for Sophie. That con- 
vinced WHN. 

Now the “red hot -‘mama” cools her 
heels every afternoon in the control 
room of WHN’s largest studio, giving 
auditions. Her horn-rimmed glasses— 
bright yellow to match her hair—settle 
down on her nose. Over them peer 
quick blue eyes, scanning the studio 
where old hands go through their paces 
for her. Her chubby cheeks glow with 
rouge and enthusiasm. 

A cowboy sings a sentimental love 


~~ 


Sophie Tucker: ‘The Last of the Red Hot Mamas’ Dines 
Between Lady Furness (Left) and the Grand Duchess Marie 


King George and Queen Mary, she 
scored a hit. Promptly an American 
radio sponsor cabled a tentative offer 
of $5,000 a week on a national hookup. 
But by the time Sophie returned to 
America last November the sponsor 
had changed his mind. Sophie had to 
play night clubs in Chicago and Florida. 

Back in New York last March she 
put flirting aside, girded her bounding 
frame for a tussle. “Say listen,’’ she 
told her old friend, Lewis K. Sidney, 
a former vaudeville manager now di- 
recting Loew’s New York station WHN. 
“They’re making a lot of racket about 
radic amateurs. Now I’ve got some 
time om my hands, see? And I’ve got 
a bright idea...” 

Last week the bright idea—Sophie 
Tucixer’s Music Hall—burst out over 
WHN. Sophie opened it with her gut- 


ballad. Sophie frowns, shifts her 
weight uncomfortably, then hurls 4 
command which stops the singer in 
mid-flight: “Sing something you under- 
stand!” He yips a cowboy song. 

“This cowboy’s something a little bit 
different.” She checks his name with 
a stubby pencil. “He’ll do. Next?” 

Up to the microphone shuffles a thin 
old man and his daughter, their !ips 
tightly compressed with wistful de- 
termination. Sophie watches their et- 
tire act. 

“Now this fella is an old timer—the 
Swiss bell thing. That’s what made 
variety ... The daughter’s got nothing 
at all.” She checks the old man’s 
name, leaves the daughter’s blank. 

A confident young woman moans 4 
torch song. “I’m telling you, she’s got 
something.” Then refiectively: “The 
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people who come to me for help get to 
the top. I don’t know why, but I know 
when people have what it takes.” 

At these auditions WHN officials 
crowd about, commenting officiously. 
Sophie sometimes grunts in reply. 
More often she ignores them. The per- 
formers invariably poke their heads in 
her control room to say goodbye. Al- 
ways they apologize for flaws, explain 
their effects. ‘You'll hear from me,” 
Sophie calls back. 

All the time she’s wondering if she, 
too, will hear from somebody—a “big- 
time” radio sponsor. From her ‘Music 
Hall” series, her only remuneration is 
hope. 


* 
SPOOFERS: Radio’s Royal Dignity 
Can’t Stand Air Pair’s Pin-Jabs 


Medieval monarchs who felt their 
sense of humor slipping, employed court 
jesters. The clowns stuck pins in the 
seats of royal pants whenever their 
wearers got too serious. Kings thought 
it better to lose their dignity than 
their heads. 

Not so radio. Commercial broadcast- 
ing grew too fast to develop introspec- 
tive wit. Three years ago last week 
two men offered to supply the lack. 
They started on a career of trouble 
and horselaughs. 

Ten years ago Frederick Chase Tay- 
lor, thick-chested lumber merchant, 
joined the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s Buffalo outlet, WMAK, as script- 
writer. Wilbur Budd Hulick, poker- 
faced ex-soda clerk, joined the staff 
four years later as announcer. One 
morning in 1932 he burst into Taylor’s 
Office: 

“There’s been a break in the line 
from CBS. We've got to raise hell un- 
til it’s fixed!” 

For an hour and a half they ban- 
tered. Sound-effect records blared out 
five-alarm fire noises, the boo of angry 
crowds, hoydenish music. An old fold- 
ing—‘mighty gas pipe” to them—organ 
wheezed out their now-familiar theme 
song. Listeners loved it, asked for 
more. And the team of Stoopnagle and 
Budd was born. 

The Colonel and his stooge found no 
trouble getting work. From their first 
week for Tastyeast they wrestled with 
bags of fan mail. 

But their job didn’t last long: they 
had invented the art of sponsor-spoof- 
ing. They introduced it to the radio 
world by singing “Tasty Yeast is 
Tempting” to the tune of “The Prison- 
er’s Song.” 

The jesters got more jobs but re- 
mained incorrigible. Sponsor after spon- 
sor dropped them for ragging the prod- 
ucts they were supposed to advertise 
with grave, moving, and obsequious 
passages, 

On one commercial program they in- 
vented “Stoopnocracy” as a rival to 
Technocracy. Instead of his stereotyped 
blurb, Stoopnagle announced: “if you 
want to become a Stoopnocrat tear the 
top off a Pontiac, write your name and 
address on both sides and send it in - 


And so once more colonel and stooge 
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Stoopnagle and Budd, Radio Spoofers, 
Lost One Sponsor and Created Another 





They Go on the Air for Dead Air, Inc., 
Sole Manufacturers of Phoithboinders 





"ll Forget 


Weary Stoopnocrats: T 
Sponsors for a Columbia Endowment 





laughed themselves out of a good job. 

But last March, convinced humor in 
radio would pay in the long run, CBS 
took the pair under its wing. Now at 
$400 a week, a fifth of their former 
salary, Stoopnagle and Budd keep busy 
evening up their score with thin-skinned 
advertisers. 

Their managers, Nelson Hesse, says 
he has “three prospective sponsors on 
the string.” But the jesters don’t know 
who they are and don’t care: “If Co- 
lumbia would endow us for five years 
we'd forget all about sponsors.” Mean- 
while, they’ve invented a sponsor of 
their own: “Dead Air, Inc.” 

This apocryphal firm, whose plea to 
the public embraces all types of claims 
made on the radio, “manufactures 
Phoithboinders.” What is a Phoith- 
boinder ? 

Budd suavely explains: 

“To see for yourself, just place a 
Phoithboinder in a glass of water, like 
this .. .” There is a loud splash, then 
the crash of falling glass. 

That’s all. 





BROADCASTS MAY 11-17 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (11th): “Music Magic:” Roy Shield di- 
rects a 40-piece symphony orchestra in 
premieres of Earl Lawrence’s “‘Kaleido- 
scope’’ and David Rose's “Shadows.” 2:30 
E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

Preakness: Clem McCarthy, veteran racing 
commentator, describes the 62-year-old 
classic at Pimlico, Md. 5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 
3:00 M.T.; 2:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
“Stratosphere Exploration: Cen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Chief of Staff, Major Gen. B. 
D. Foulois, Chief of the Army Air Corps, 
and other officers explain the stratosphere 
flight they plan for June. 9:30 E.T.: 8:30 
C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


SUN. (12th): “The Bishop Misbehaves:” Wal- 

ter Connolly leads the original cast of the 
Broadway play about a cleric who turns 
detective. 1:30 E.T.; 12:30 C.T.; 11:30 M.T.; 
10:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
Symphony Concert: Charles Hackett, tenor, 
stars in the hour-long symphonic concert 
under the baton of Victor Kolar. 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. ‘CBS. 


MON, (13th): “Cyrano de Bergerac:” The Ra- 
dio Guild players present Part II. of 
Rostand’s gallant comedy. 3:30 E.T.; 2:30 
C.T.; 1:30 M.T.; 12:30 P.T. NBC 
“Six-Gun Justice:” The rowdy Western 
serial is by Wilbur Hall, California ranch- 
er. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 
P.T. CBS. 


TUES. (14th): Bing Crosby: The crooner is 

guest artist in half an hour of music by 
Georgia Stolls’s orchestra. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 
C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS, 
Gladys Swarthout: With John Barclay, 
baritone, and Al Goodman's orchestra, the 
Metropolitan Opera mezzo-soprano warbles 
light songs. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 
6:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


WED. (15th): Guy Robertson: The star of 

“The Great Waltz’’ takes Everett Mar- 
shall’s role as singing master of ceremonies 
in “Broadway Varieties.’’ 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 
C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. CBS. 
Pleasure Island: Ricardo Cortez, screen 
actor, introduces the numbers; Guy Lom- 
bardo and his Royal Canadians play them. 
9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. 
NBC—W EAF. 


THURS, (16th): “Pastorale:” Joseph Littau's 

concert orchestra gives an hour of light 
symphonic music, 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 
M.T.; 4:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
The Pennsylvanians: Fred Waring’s or- 
chestra introduces new songs with frolick- 
ing arrangements. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 
6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS. 


FRI. (17th): Joe Cook: The comedian and his 
troupe continue in a new spot on another 
network. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 
6:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
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SUPREME COURT: Railroads 
Are Still Private Properties 


Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
Monday said No to the President of the 
United States. 

The Pennsylvanian sometimes votes 
to make a liberal majority on the high- 
est bench. But this week he fell in with 
the conservative minority—Justices Van 
Devanter, McReynolds, Sutherland, and 
Butler—to brand the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act unconstitutional. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed the measure, he 
described its compulsory pension pro- 
visions, designed to retire railroad 
workers at 65, as “in line with sound 
social policy.” ; 

The 5-4 Supreme Court decision 
showed the court split between consid- 
erations of property and of human 
benefit: Justice Roberts wrote the 
majority opinion: 


“This court has repeatedly had oc- 


casion to say that the railroads, though 
their property be dedicated to the pub- 
lic, remain the private property of their 
owners ...” The act violated the Con- 
stitution’s due process clause by mak- 
ing railroads contribute two-thirds of 
the pension funds, taking away private 
property without compensation. 

But Chief Justice Hughes, who de- 
livered the minority’s dissent, consid- 
‘ered 1,000,000 railroad workers. 

“What sound distinction from a con- 
stitutional standpoint,” he thundered, “‘is 
there between compelling reasonable 
compensation for those injured without 
any fault of the employer and requiring 
a fair allowance for those who prac- 
tically give their lives to the service 
and are incapacitated by the wear and 
tear of time, the attrition of years?” 

Then he lashed the majority: 

“The gravest aspect of the decision is 
that it... denies to Congress the 
power to pass any compulsory pension 
act,” a situation “of such serious and 
far-reaching importance as to over- 
shadow all other provisions .. .” 


MELLON: Not Tax Trial but 
Political Fight, Banker Fumes 


“This,” shouted Frank J. Hogan, 
Mellon attorney, “is vicious, scandal- 
ous, scurrilous, impertinent, and ma- 
licious!”’ 

“This,” supplemented Chairman Er- 
nest H. Van Fossan of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, “is false, ill-tempered, 
and not useful.” 

Both men referred to Governnient 
Counsel Robert H. Jackson’s 4,500-word 
brief against Mr. Mellon’s plea for a 
$139,000 refund on his 1931 income tax. 

For 11 weeks in Pittsburgh Mr. Jack- 
son had tried to prove the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s claim that, far from owing 
Mr. Mellon a refund, it is entitled to 
$3,089,000 back taxes from the former 
Treasury head. In the government’s 
counterclaim, the status of $1,000,000 





KEYSTONE 


Government Counsel Jackson Is Amused as He Points to the Stacks of Evidence in 


the Mellon Tax Evasion Trial. 


rested on the question of whether 
Bethlehem Steel’s acquisition of the 
Mellon-owned McClintic-Marshall Corp. 
represented a taxable sale or, as Mr. 
Mellon claimed, an untaxable merger. 


Last week Mr. Jackson in his brief 
asked leave to support his contention 
with certain letters. Chairman Van 
Fossan threw out his brief. Mr. Jack- 
son then telegraphed his resignation to 
Secretary Morgenthau. The Treasury 
chief wired back his “emphatic desire” 
that Jackson continue, “with no abate- 
ment ... in your insistence that (these 
transactions) shall be judged by the 
standards of common business honesty.” 


Mr. Jackson published these words of 
encouragement. Immediately Mr. Mel- 
lon saw red. During the Justice De- 
partment’s attempt to indict him a 
year ago he had charged Attorney 
General Cummings with “political per- 
secution.” Now the aged banker ac- 
cused Secretary Morgenthau of ‘‘a crude 
effort to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice and a continuation of 
the political efforts of his administration 
in my case.” 

Two days later only six spectators 
saw the Pittsburgh hearings end. Blunt- 
ly calling each other names for the 
public’s benefit, Hogan and Jackson 
agreed to take additional testimony 
this week in Washington. Meanwhile 
both reviewed the past eleven weeks’ 
battle. 


Girrs: Basis of Mr. Mellon’s claim 
for a refund are unclaimed deductions 
on his $3,000,000 gift of paintings to 
the A. W. Mellon Charitable and Edu- 
cation Trust. The government asks a 
tax on the McClintic-Marshall deal and 
on deducted stock losses, including a 
$5,500,000 loss on Pittsburgh Coal com- 
mon. 

The complicated financial testimony 
revealed several persons with slipping 
tongue trouble. 

Howard ~ M.. Johnson,;- Mellon secre- 
tary, talked about the financier’s short 
sales—‘I mean sales against the box.” 

Eugene C. Grace, Bethlehem presi- 


Yet He Asked Leave to Enter Still More Letters 


KEYSTONE 
Andrew Mellon Talks to His Son-in- 
Law David Bruce During a Recess 


dent, referred to the McClintic-Marshall 
“purchase—I mean acquisition.” 


But the hearings produced something 
far more interesting than such incidents 
—a human picture of the reticent, leg- 
endary, 80-year-old Andrew Mellon. 


On the stand for 5 days, he wore the 
same dark gray suit, pin-point dotted 
black tie, white linen, and black shoes. 
The conservative costume seemed 4l- 
most a uniform. He talked in a low, 
shy, sometimes stammering voice, but 
was always quick on the trigger. At 
times he displayed unexpected humor. 
Once he retorted: “I don’t believe any- 
one could have a sentimental interest 
in the coal business.” To Jackson's 
question—The paintings Mellon gave 
the public “have not been shown to 
anyone, have they?”—Mellon shot 
back: “Only to Mr. Jackson.” 


SaLary: His testimony covered 4- 
most every phase of his life. It went 
back to the 1860s when his wealthy 
father, Judge Thomas Mellon, put him 
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to work in the Mellon bank at $75 a 
month because it would be good for 
him. It showed Andrew Mellon follow- 
ing the same principles. He started his 
own son in Pittsburgh Coal to “stack 
Paul up against a tough business first.” 

Andrew Mellon received, he ad- 
mitted, only two business salaries in 
his life—the one from his father and 
$150 a month from the Ligonier Valley 
Railroad. Yet by 1931 he was worth 
$200,000,000. 

He indicated he regarded his for- 
tune as the result of fortunate acci- 
dents. He invested $75,000 in the $250,- 
000 McClintic-Marshall Corp. and saw 
it grow into a $65,000,000 concern. Be- 
cause no one else wanted stock in 
Pittsburgh’s $100,000 Union Trust Co., 
Mellon bought it up and turned it into 
a $300,000,000 bank dominated by 
members of his family. 

For the first time he revealed at the 
hearings how he acquired paintings 
from the Russian Hermitage collection. 
He advanced New York’s Knoedler 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Tom Mooney Again Is Taking His Case 
to the United States Supreme Court 





Galleries the money, stipulating he 
should have first choice of repurchase 
and that he share profits on sales of 
Hermitage art he didn’t buy. He like- 
wise revealed just which 70 of the 
world’s art masterpieces he owned. He 
admitted that of these—all donated to 
the Mellon Trust for Public exhibition 
—nine still hang in his Washington 
dining room; the rest lie wrapped in 
burlap in the capital’s Corcoran Gal- 
lery. 

Mildly surprised spectators heard 
Mr. Mellon say he could analyze a 
firm’s condition by merely glancing 
over its annual report. H2 sold stock 
for tax losses because the “strange 
law” that taxed capital gains also per- 
mitted him to deduct losses: 

“I would have been a fool not to have 
taken advantage of it.” 

As for his income tax—“all the time 
I’ve given to my tax returns, in all the 
years, didn’t amount to as much time 
as I’ve spent on the witness stand ex- 
plaining it.” 


Victim’s Lurid Tale 


MOONEY: 


Leaves Legislators Cold to Plea 


In Sacramento last week the Califor- 
nia Assembly’s walls echoed. Repre- 
sentative Charles W. Fisher urged his 
colleagues to reconsider their resolu- 
tion asking Gov. Frank F. Merriam to 
free Tom Mooney and Warren K. Bill- 
ings. 

Sonorously Mr. Fisher told how he 
was injured in the 1916 San Francisco 
Preparedness Day Bombing for which 
Mooney and Billings got life terms. 

“Everyone was happy. There was a 
man inaderby hat... cracking jokes 
with near-by people. There was a beau- 
tiful 17-year-old girl. There was a 
laughing 8-year-old boy. 

“Suddenly there was a roar... The 
next thing I knew I was lying in the 
street. The left leg of the 17-year-old 
girl was lying across me. The man 
with the derby hat had his head blown 


WIDE WORLD 


zoe Mooney and Wife: He Wants None of California Assemblymen’s Petition for 
ommutation, He Wants Pardon and Vindication of His Claim He Was Framed 


off. The 8-year-old boy was dragging 
himself along the gutter.” 

But the Assembly remained unmoved. 
To the Governor it sent its resolution, 
passed the previous week. 


® From San Quentin prison Tom Moon- 
ey filed a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus in the State Court of Appeal. 
Turned down by the lower State court, 
he is taking his case again to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. He 
wants no commutation such as the As- 
sembly recommends. He wants pardon 
and vindication of his view that he was 
framed. 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Utah Killer 
Would Prefer Bullet to Rope 


In Farmington, Utah, last week, Dis- 
trict Judge Eugene E. Pratt mounted 
the bench. For the third time since 
1930 he sentenced Delbert Green, 27, to 
die. For the third time, Green chose to 
die by shooting. 

In 1930 a jury convicted Green of 
murdering his wife and her parents. 
Twice he appealed. Twice he lost. 


Under Utah law—only one like it in 
the country—Green could choose be- 
tween execution by hanging or shoot- 
ing. Unless pardoned, he will face a 
firing squad June 26. In this he follows 
precedent set by 19 of the 20 murder- 
ers executed in the Mormon State since 
the law passed in 1896. The twentieth 
murderer chose hanging because he 
said it cost Utah more money than 
shooting him. 


Drawn Up: By a Springfield, Mo., 
lawyer, an agreement for Willis Bridges 
of Stockton to share equally with Pro- 
bate Judge Boyd Spencer the $6,000 
which Bridges found on Spencer’s 
farm. Though he discovered the money 
last Fall, Bridges refused to touch it. 
He remained on relief with “seven kids 
crying for something to eat.” 

“I told my wife about it, and we 
didn’t know what to do... There was 
times when I sure thought I’d have to 
spend some of it ... When I first got 
it, I hid it way out in a plowed field. 
But I couldn’t sleep nights. I kept 
thinkin’ what if it was to get plowed 
up, or something.” ' 

Though Judge Spencer had no idea 
where the money came from, Bridges 
gave him half as owner of the property. 
The rest he took home to his poverty- 
stricken family. Then he sighed: “It’s 
sure a load off my mind.” 

DELIVERED: A verdict of life impris- 
onment for Michael Mocny and Frank 
Pallock, 2 hours and 15 minutes after 
a jury in Edwardsville, Ill., had arrived 
at their decision. As soon as the jury 
was ready, they pushed the bell for the 
bailiff. He didn’t answer. Then they 
pushed the bell again. Still no answer. 
They banged on the door, stamped on 
the floor, and for 135 minutes continued 
to push the bell. A strike of the Illinois 
Power & Light Corp. had cut down 
voltage so no one couid hear the jurors’ 
insistent ringing. 
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HARRISON: The _ Sport-Loving 


Natural Mississippi Senator 

Until Mar. 4, 1933, United States 
Senator Pat Harrison’s name appeared 
in headlines accompanied by such 
verbs as “attacks,” “denounces,” and 
“assails!’’ Last week’s headlines showed 
the Democrat, now chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, a man of 
different stripe. The tall, full-chested 
Senator from Mississippi was “intro- 
ducing,” “explaining,” and “defending” 
the NRA extension resolution and the 
compromise bonus bill. 


He used to amuse himself by ex- 
posing Republican foibles. In 1932 he 
reached a peak of political ridicule; 
G.O.P. office-holders, he found, had 
spent taxpayers’ money publishing a 
brochure on “The Love Adventures of 
the American Bullfrog.” Today, in- 
stead of skinning the elephant, he is 
busy defending the donkey. He sticks 
strictly to business. 

His old habit of reaching his small, 
plain office in the Senate Office Build- 
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ing at 7:30 or 8 A. M. has not changed. 
But he rarely leaves before 7:30 or 8 
at night. His days are full—chaperon- 
ing finance legislation on the Senate 
fioor and shepherding the Finance Com- 
mittee, which has met every day but 
three this session. Between times he 
receives visiting delegations and an- 
swers letters from Mississippi job- 
hunters. It means he gets home so 
late that his daughter Catherine re- 
cently did not see him for two weeks 
running. It has sent his normal golf 
score from 75 to 95. 

This is a great hardship for Pat Har- 
rison. A Southerner by birth—Crystal 
Springs, Miss., Aug. 29, 1881—he likes 
easygoing ways. Until 1933 he got out 
to the Burning Tree Country Club near 
Washington for a daily game of golf, 
went to every baseball game he could, 
played bridge every night. 

Nowadays he golfs only Sundays. He 
makes the Sabbath unholy for his 
family by awakening them at 8 with 
his booming joviality at pre-golf break- 
fasts with John Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, and 
Joseph E. Davies, Washington attor- 
ney. Even on Sundays when he doesn’t 
play, he still awakens his family—by 
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Senator Pat Harrison: He Once Attacked, Denounced, and Assailed. 


Now Chairman of the Finance Committee, He Explains and Defends 
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bellowing into the telephone his bets 
on friends’ scores. He finds golf no fun 
without betting. 

This year he has seen only two bage- 
ball games. But he still plays bridge 
nightly with Holly Stover, Washington 
coal dealer; George Allen, District of 
Columbia Commissioner, and “any old 
body” who will make a fourth. Har. 
rison follows only one bridge rule — 
an ace will always beat a king. 

His personal tastes are equally sim- 
ple. Though he prefers pie, frosted 
cakes, and seafood back home in Gulf- 
port and fried chicken anywhere, he’l] 
eat anything that’s set before him. 
With liquor he is discreet; Gulfport 
calls him “the best controlled moder- 
ate drinker since George Washington.” 
He enjoys bourbon and champagne, 
but nothing else except in a pinch. The 
same pinch holds for pipes and cigar- 
ettes. At 10 A. M. he lights his first 
long, mild cigar; at bedtime, his last. 

Somewhat sulkily the _ receding- 
chinned Mississippian admits he knows 
nothing about art. Once, deciding his 
Washington home needed brightening, 
he bought several department store art 
masterpieces. They included a touch- 
ing chromo: “Waiting for Daddy to 
Come Home.” In a dreamy back- 
ground soldiers were going over the 
top; out of a foreground window gazed 
a forlorn little girl. Mrs. Harrison, 
Catherine, Mary Anne and Pat Har- 
rison Jr. took one look, then banished 
all the pictures to the attic. Senator 
Harrison has not since indulged in 
interior decoration. 

Second-hand bookstore tables often 
tempt him to bring home a load of 
books. 
he never reads them, he replies: ‘Well, 
I know I’ve got them, don’t I?” 

His automobile conduct makes him 
candidate for the title of world’s worst 
driver. Low gear he considers ‘just 
about the most useless thing in the 
world.” He starts in second, occasion- 
ally in high. If friends complain of 
the inevitable jerks, he smilingly re- 
marks: “I always get you there, don’t 
1?” 

He is disarmingly natural. He can 
goad a Republican opponent into near- 
frenzy, then pass a few undertone 
quips and walk off the Senate floor 
with an arm around any foe except 
Huey Long. In refusing invitations to 
formal parties, he frankly admits he 
hates them. 

To help friends distinguish his up- 
right green Washington house on Ca- 
thedral Avenue from its’ identical up- 
right green neighbors, he tells them: 
“We have a little mail box in front.” 
That Washington house is now his 
home. His rented Gulfport residence 
burned down a few years ago. There- 
after in Gulfport he stayed at hotels; 
when his son married, visited him. 

Both father and son are named By- 
ron Patton Harrison, but everyone calls 
them Pat. The Senator signs himself 
that way and prefers the name because 
it gets him out of difficulties with 
traffic cops. They think he’s Irish, 
though he hasn’t a drop of Irish blood 
in his veins. 


To his family’s comments that . 



























First Prize to 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


When ten million women speak, 
it is the voice of authority. 

For months the Women’s Na- 
tional Radio Committee, repre- 
senting twenty-three women’s 
organizations with a combined 
membership of over ten million, 
has been studying radio programs. 

The first annual survey has just 
now been completed. 

First prize for musical 
programs in the commercial 
group has been awarded to 
General Motors Corporation 
for its Sunday Evening Sym- 
phony Concerts. 

This probably is the most signif- 
icant expression of approval ever 
accorded to any radio program. 

In announcing the awards ata 
luncheon held in New York, the 


Chairman of the Committee 
stated that determining factors in 
the judging of programs were: En- 
tertainment and instructive value, 
their contribution to the cultural 
tastes of the radio audience, and 
the dignified manner in which the 
advertising material was handled. 

The fact that the survey was 
conducted quietly and without 
the knowledge of the program 
sponsors makes the result doubly 
conclusive and gratifying. 

Campbell-Ewald naturally is 
proud of the part it has been priv- 
ileged to play in planning and 
arranging for this remarkable 
series of concerts. 

They represent, we believe, one 


more outstanding example of 


“Advertising Well Directed.” 





CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


HENRY T. EWALD, President ° GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., DETROIT 
EW YORK . WASHINGTON e 
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President Zamora (in Center of Stand) Watches a Great Military 
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Paurrection He Appears Amelia Earhart (Under the H) Is Quaintly Entertained in Mexico 
alcony of Saint Peter’s Before Taking Off for a Non-Stop Attempt to New York 





FIRST AMONG ALL 


(dlornia VACATIONS 


Golf near The Ahwahnee, 
California’s most distinc- 
tive resort hotel 


There’s a black bear’s 
“banquet” each evening 
beneath spotlights 


OU can leave San Francisco, Los 

Angeles or San Diego after an eve- 
ning show and be in Yosemite the fol- 
lowing forenoon! 

It’s not only central to all California 
— it’s the highlight. Towering granite 
walls, the world’s greatest family of 
waterfalls, jutting Sierra snow- peaks 
and the ancient Mariposa Big Trees 
all blend into a rare travel experience. 
Between sightseeing jaunts there’s golf, 


= a % oe swimming, the nightly Firefall, moon- 

Fras . ‘ light trail trips, riverside barbecues, 
700 miles of bridle ” hikes, dancing...and the list runs on. 

paths and zigzag Now is the best time to plan. Ask your travel 

agent for illustrated folders giving all rates, 

’ railway connections, etc. Or write to Dr. Don 

\ Tresidder, President, Yosemite Park and Curry 

Co., Box 124, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


High Sierra trails 


Heavy Sierra snows make 1935 
a giant WATERFALL year! 


At the Kiddie Kamp, all | By y OS EM ; FE 


small vacationers get ac- 


oo AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 
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PLEDGE: Followers of Moses and 


Jesus Join Forces Against Mars 


Up the aisles of New York’s elabo- 
rate Riverside Church, 240 Christian 
and Jewish clergymen walked last 
week in a unique procession. At its 
head a Jewish rabbi bore the tablets of 
the Ten Commandments. On one side 
walked a Christian minister bearing 
the Cross. On the other a second rabbi 
held aloft the Star of David. 

During the service, held to rouse 
Christians and Jews against war, four 
ministers—three Christians and one 
Jew who saw active service in the 
World War—spoke against bloodshed. 
They urged the congregation of 800 to 
abstain from another conflict. 

Then, as the congregation stood to 
witness the solemn act, the clergymen 
recited the “Covenant of Peace:” 

“In loyalty to God I believe that the 
way of true religion cannot be recon- 
ciled with the way of war. In loyalty 
to my country I support its adoption 
of the Kellogg-Briand pact which re- 
nounces war. In the spirit of true 
patriotism and with deep personal con- 
viction, I therefore renounce war and 
will never support another.” 

Later 200 members of the congrega- 
tion signed cards containing the pledge. 

The idea*of “the service of consecra- 
tion to peace and renunciation of war” 
came from the Rev. Dr. Allan K. Chal- 
mers, pastor of New York’s Broadway 
Tabernacle Congregational Church. 
More than a year ago he invited 29 
ministers to discuss the idea. 

They chose the thirteenth-century 
French Gothic Riverside Church, mod- 
eled after France’s famous Chartres 
Cathedral, for two reasons: it could 
easily seat a large congregation, and 
its pastor, the Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, long has militated against 
war. 

Last June Dr. Fosdick apostrophized: 
“I have an account to settle between 
my soul and the Unknown Soldier. I 
deceived him. I deceived myself ... 
I renounce war and never again, di- 
rectly or indirectly, will I sanction or 
support another! O Unknown Soldier, 
in penitent reparation I make you that 
pledge.” 

But New York clergymen did not all 
approve of last week’s anti-war pledge. 
The Rev. Dr. J. Campbell White, pastor 
of the West 44th Street United Pres- 
byterian Church, refused to sign. Then 
he decided to find out how the city’s 
ong thousand non-signing clergymen 
elt. 

To them Dr. White sent a pledge of 
his own: “We believe in Christ as the 
Prince of Peace based on righteousness. 
Until righteousness is established, hu- 
man conflicts are inevitable. Ruthless 
injustice and cruelty must be curbed 
by force until cured by Christ. Police 
protection and even military and naval 
protection against savage ambition 
a greed are patriotic and Christian 

uties.” 


Last week mailed replies kept Dr. 










































KEYSTONE 


On the Road to Jericho: Dr. Charles C. Morrison Would Have Visitors 
to the Holy Land Pass Along This Road, Amid Scenes Familiar to Christ 


White busy. Among those who agreed 
with him: John W. Davis, former 
Democratic presidential nominee; the 
Rt. Rev. Ernest M. Stires, Episcopal 
Bishop of Long Island; the Rev. Dr. 
Roelif H. Brooks, rector of New York’s 
St. Thomas’s Church, and Rabbi Leon- 
ard J. Rothstein, who wrote: “I hate 
war with all my soul, but I am not a 
peace-at-any-price man ... I would 
support without hesitation a war of 
national defense.” 


HOLY LAND: Pilgrim Pours Vials 
Of Wrath on ‘Pious Charlatans’ 


Three hundred Americans sailed 
from New York Feb. 2 on a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land. The travelers 
appropriately boarded a liner named 
after an ancient Palestinian city—the 
Cunard White Star’s Samaria. 

One of the best-known pilgrims was 
the Rev. Dr. Charles C. Morrison, 
scholarly and bespectacled editor of 
The Christian Century. Last week’s 
issue of the Chicago periodical con- 
tained his impressions of the most 
sacred spot in Christendom—‘“The Un- 
holy Holy Land.” 

Dr. Morrison boiled over at “the 
organized exploitation which infests” 
Palestine. ‘Native hucksters (who) 
press their wares” upon pilgrims he ac- 
cepted as inevitable. But he excori- 


ated the “charlatanry of the organized 
exhibition of sacred things and places” 
and the display of ‘one fictitious and 
fantastic object after another with all 


the pious assurance of historical 
verity.” 

The most offensive case of “pious 
fraud’ Dr. Morrison observed oc- 


curred at “Mary’s house” in Nazareth. 
There, the Franciscan brother who was 
explaining the sacred spot to the 
American visitors pointed and said: 
“The Virgin «stood at this pillar, and 
Gabriel at that pillar when he an- 
nounced to her that she would be the 
mother of the Saviour!” 

American Christians, Dr. Morrison 
thinks, should put a stop to all this 
“in the interest of truth and of true 
religion.” 

He himself would like to start “a 
little tourist agency” of his own to 
show rural scenes of the Holy Land “in 
the light which modern scholarship 
throws upon it.” He would train guides 
“to explode the nonsense and deceit 
which the Greek and Roman churches 
now use to exploit the piety and credu- 
lity of the devout.” 

Dr. Morrison found one ray of sun- 
shine in Palestine—the Y.M.C.A.: 
“There is no greater work for the Y 
in Jerusalem than to take some initia- 
tive in guiding travelers through the 
Holy Land without provoking them to 
a mood, if not to the language, of 
profanity.” 
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THE ARTS 





MUSIC: Bostonians Get Brahms, 
Beer, and Bedlam at The Pops 


In Boston’s austere Symphony Hall 
one day last week Conductor Arthur 
Fiedler lifted his baton. The clash of 
cymbals mingled once more with the 
clink of beer steins. The cacophony 
marked the 50th anniversary of The 
Pops. 

Pop concerts, unique in the United 
States, give staid Bostonians a chance 
to take their music lightly from the 
beginning of May to the end of June. 
In 1885 Charles A. Ellis, manager of 
the Boston Symphony—then four years 
old—innovated the Music Hall Prome- 
nade Concerts to give the heavy Win- 
ter season an informal flip. He re- 
duced prices and played light numbers. 

The music hall programs, designed 
at first to lift the spirits of Back Bay 
music lovers, soon drew in rooters 
from State Street and the North End. 
An enterprising manager removed the 
rows of chairs from the main floor and 
put in tables and seidels. Hence Pop 


(popular) Concerts and, eventually, 
The Pops. 
Almost all large symphonies in 


America offer low-priced, after-season 
programs. But Boston’s alone adopts 
a German beer garden atmosphere. 
Forty waitresses move among 240 
tables. As many as 2,000 auditors may 
have their choice of beer, soft drinks, 
sandwiches, and ice cream. The Sym- 
phony Company handles the refresh- 
ments on a non-profit basis and am- 
bitious concessionaires enviously watch 
its thriving business. Admission costs 
25 cents, a table $1. Busts of myth- 
ological gods set in niches around the 
dark brown walls gaze immutably on 
the drinking, smoking, chattering audi- 
ence. From the first and second bal- 
conies, non-beer-loving spectators look 
down on the show. 

The Pops orchestra comprises some 
85 players from the Boston’s Sym- 
phony’s staff of 110. Fiedler now be- 
gins his sixth season as conductor. He 
started his career as a viola player in 
the symphony, of which his German- 
born uncle is a member, and still oc- 
casionally fills in during the formal 
season. But chiefly he devotes himself 
to arranging programs for the Cecelia 
Society Chorus and The Pops Spring 
concerts. 

The 60 annual Pops programs in- 
clude marches, light opera, and such 
old favorites as Handel’s “Largo” and 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony.” 

Sometimes the listeners get raucous. 
Often high school and university stu- 
dent groups buy out Symphony Hall 
for special nights. On such occasions 
the musicians pit their instruments 
against college songs and yells. 

“Ballot night” closes The Pops con- 
cert series. Old favorites, jazz and 
classical, win their laurels by populor 
vote. The classically trained musi- 


cians of one of America’s finest orches- 
tras then condescend to play -the 
season’s hits. 

































WIDE WORLD 
Sidney Wood Jr., Davis Cup Singles 
Candidate, Leaps for a High One 





WIDE WORLD 


Gene Mako Will Go With the Squad to 
Europe, but May Not Make First Team 





WIDE WORLO 
Donald Budge, Youngster, Is Expect- 
ed to Show Well in Early Matches 





SPORT 


TENNIS: May Joke America Into 
Davis Cup Despite Bad Training 









The United States hasn’t won the 
Davis Cup since the 1926 victories of 
Big Bill Tilden, Bill Johnston, R. Nor- 
ris Williams, and Vincent Richards. 

For nine years, France or England 
has captured the ancient tennis trophy. 
Now France looks weak. This year 
either England or Australia should 
win. 

Why is America out of the running? 
Patriotic enthusiasts won’t accept the 
answer that foreign countries have 
better players. They prefer to blame 
faulty training: too much preparatory 
practice, too many rules, too much 
tenseness. 

Sidney B. Wood Jr. and Wilmer 
Allison probably will represent the 
United States in singles this Summer: 
Allison and John Van Ryn in doubles. 
Gene Mako and Donald Budge, young- 
sters, will go along to Europe but will 
get no chance in the big July tests 
unless they show extraordinary talent 
in early tournaments. 

Three men have the job of sending 
the American players on the courts in 
perfect physical and mental condition. 
Joseph W. Wear, ex-all-round star of 
rackets, court tennis, and tennis, is 
team captain and general overseer. 

Hans Nusslein, human mechanism 
who can keep returning drives to one 
spot for unbroken minutes, will per- 
fect the players’ strokes. 

Harry L. Hillman, Dartmouth’s track 
coach for 25 years, was appointed last 
week to work on the players’ muscles 
and minds. Generally speaking, he 
frowns on night clubs, drinking, and 
smoking. But he’d rather have his 
men make merry once in a while than 
go stale. He forbids excessive prac- 
tice, approves golf as a conditioner. 

Jovial and full of pranks, the one- 
time winner of 37 track championships 
may be just the tonic needed to keep 
the Americans from trying too hard. 
Hillman sneaks blank cartridges into 
friends’ pipes, plants smoke bombs in 
their automobiles, and bribes porters 
to put peoples’ luggage on wrong 
trains. He wears weird, old hats that 
stir laughter wherever he goes. 

With his help, America has a chance, 
however slight, of laughing herself in- 
to the 1935 Davis Cup championship. 


KENTUCKY DERBY: Winn Gave 
Them 5 More Days to Fork Out 


May, 1875. Grant sat in the Presi- 
dent’s chair. Tennis in America was 4 
few months old. The country had yet 
to lay out its first golf course. John L. 
Sullivan hadn’t started to swing his 
bare knuckles. The Boston Nationals 
ruled baseball. 

Onto the bough of a tree at Churchill 
Downs, Ky., .the 12-year-old son of 2 
grocer climbed to watch the first Ken- 
tucky Derby. Matt Winn cheered lust- 
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ily as Aristides, the famous little red 
horse, pounded home a winner. At each 
of the 60 subsequent Kentucky Derbies 
Matt has yelled just as loudly. At first 
the race was his hobby; now it’s his 
life. 

In 1902 Winn became general man- 
ager of Churchill Downs and resolved 
to elevate the Kentucky Derby to the 
highest place in American sport. He 
raised the purse from some $5,000 to 
nearly $50,000. 

By offering a dignified-looking gold 
cup worth $5,000 and by telling raucous 
stories, he won the friendship of influ- 
ential horse owners in his State. To 
lure owners and spectators from every 
State, Winn ballyhooed Southern hos- 
pitality and Kentucky’s mint juleps. 
Derby Day became a national institu- 
tion. 

Louisville made money out of free- 
spenders flocking to the annual Blue 
Grass turf classic. But most visitors 
left town with cash still in their wal- 
lets. So this year, silver-haired and still 
energetic, Col. Matt Winn changed 
Derby Day into Derby Week. 

The Kentucky Derby Festival Asso- 
ciation, Inc., offered customers five 
days of preliminary merrymaking. 
Bowlers, wrestlers, and professional 
tennis players put on their acts. Guides 
took tourists to Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthplace, a farm near Louisville. At 
night, masqueraders, community sing- 
ers and block-dancers cavorted in the 
streets. Gov. Ruby Laffoon’s 1,000 hon- 
orary Kentucky Colonels got a special 


More Than 50,000 See Omaha Win the Kentucky Derby by 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Reared at the Barrier but Settled Down to Win 


25-cent rate on mint juleps wherever 
they chose to buy them. 


BaABBLE: In hotel rooms and lobbies, 
at street corners and sidewalk cafes, 
tongues exchange horse-talk. 

Nellie Flag, the only filly in the race, 
will carry 121 pounds, five less than 
her rivals because of her sex. It’s about 
time a filly won. Regret, the only 
filly Derby victor, came in 20 years ago. 

Watch out for Boxthorn, Col. Edward 
Riley Bradley’s entry. The Palm Beach 
gambler has owned four Derby winners 
—twice as many as anyone else. 

Plat Eye may do it. Or Psychic Bid, 
stablemate of Mrs. Isabel Dodge 
Sloane’s Cavalcade, last year’s victor. 
It may be Today’s day, if the horse 
comes through as he did last week in 
Jamaica’s Wood Memorial. 

Back Omaha! He came from no- 
where in the Wood Memorial to finish 
third. At a mile and a quarter, the 
Derby distance, Omaha would have 
beaten Today! 


BARRIER: Late last Saturday, driz- 
zling rain fell on a fairly fast track. 
Eighteen horses paraded to the post. 
The band played “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” Two and one half minutes 
later, officials let the horses out of the 
Bahr starting gate. 

Plat Eye took the lead. Today and 
Psychic Bid showed nothing. St. Ber- 
nard, an outsider, Eoxthorn, and Nel- 
lie Flag, ran well in front. Omaha was 
seventh. At the far turn, Omaha 
charged forward. The leaders all faded. 


With Omaha ran Roman Soldier, who 
mysteriously became a last-minute fa- 
vorite, and Whiskolo, supposedly just 
another horse. They finished in that 
order; Omaha driving home first by a 
length and one half; time 2:05. 

Said the winning owner, William 
Woodward: “It was a damned good 
race won by a damned good horse.” 
Gallant Fox, first in the 1930 Kentucky 
Derby, sired Omaha. 

Said the winning jockey, 20-year-old 
Willie (Smoky) Saunders, as he re- 
ceived a laurel wreath from Colonel 
Winn: “I’m going to save these flow- 
ers and give them away to my friends.” 

Omaha paid 4 to 1, a small return 
considering that at least half a dozen 
other horses rated just as high with the 
experts. Chance Sun, sold for months 
in advance to the public at 6 to 1, 
showed poorly in trials and never even 
started. His backers got no refund. 

Colonel Bradley, who usually keeps 
odds in his own favor, has a reputation 
for offering to bet 5 to 1 in March that 
you can’t pick one horse that even 
starts in the Derby. 

In 1923, Harry Sinclair took Brad- 
ley’s $25,000 to $5,000 bet. Sinclair 
named his own horse, Zev, and de- 
termined to run him whether in shape 
or not. 

The morning before the race, Bill 
Brennan, the trainer, pleaded with Sin- 
clair to scratch Zev: he wouldn’t even 
gallop. But Sinclair refused to listen. 

Zev, ridden by Earl Sande, led the 
Derby all the way. 


INTERNATIONAL 


a Length and a Half on Muddy ,Track 
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SCREEN: ‘The Scoundrel Looks 
For Someone to Weep For Him 


Two years ago the arch wags of 
Hollywood, Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur, adapted for the movies 
Noel Coward’s eyebrow-raising comedy 
“Design for Living.” 

They had seen their own plays and 
stories mutilated by Hollywood adapt- 
ors: their successful play “The Front 
Page” emerged minus its best lines 
and situations. They took their re- 
venge with “Design for Living;” it 
reached the movie public with only one 
line from the original script intact. 
Naturally this irked the English actor- 
playwright-composer. 

When Coward arrived in New York 
last Fall on the first leg of a round-the- 
world trip, Hecht and MacArthur, now 
movie producers, started laying their 
traps. They wanted him to act in their 
third independent production. So far 
Coward had been movie-proof. Holly- 
wood had failed to seduce him with an 
offer of $200,000 a picture. 


First the collaborators joked him out 
of his “Design for Living” grievance. 
Then they showed him their first film— 
“Crime Without Passion.” He liked it. 
So they offered him a chance to make a 
picture without any of the Hollywood 
fuss he had always despised. No inter- 
views. No fan mail. No intrusion on 
his private life. Coward fell. 


MIRACLE: Last week in “The Scoun- 
drel” Coward made his screen debut. 
Critics unanimously agreed Hecht and 
MacArthur had good reason to pat 
each other on the back. Most of them 
discovered flaws in the plot but all had 
kind words for the photography, writ- 
ing, acting, and directing. 

“The Scoundrel”—formerly and more 
aptly called “Miracle in 49th Street” 
—tells the story of a cynical, suc- 
cessful young publisher, Anthony Mal- 
lare (Coward). Ruthlessly he casts 


aside a trail of beautiful young women 
after a few months’ love. Dazzling, 
sophisticated dialogue paces this part 
of the picture. 

Then the plot turns to fantasy. Mal- 
lare drowns in a plane crash, but re- 
turns to earth for a month to repair 
the wrong he did to a young poetess 
(Julie Haydon) and her fiance (Stan- 
ley Ridges). If his spirit is to rest 
peacefully, he must find someone to 
cry for him. His sharp-tongued critical 
friends offer no tears at his passing. 
But eventually the poetess obliges after 
the wraith performs a modern miracle. 

Several critics thought Coward had a 
hand in the sparkling dialogue. Hecht 
and MacArthur say no. They admit 
they urged him to write some of Mal- 
lare’s lines; he refused. ‘‘We’re send- 
ing out a press release that Coward 
can’t write,” they yawped facetiously. 
Coward did suggest a title—‘“‘Cry For 
Me.” Hecht and MacArthur hooted. 

As soon as they had signed Coward, 
the author-producers barricaded them- 


selves in Nyack, 30 miles up the Hud- 
son from Manhattan. Ten days later 
they emerged with the script complete. 
Shooting started late in January in the 
Astoria, Long Island, studios, where 
the pair reigns supreme. 

Hecht and MacArthur jettisoned 
Hollywood trappings. No fiunkeys, 
stooges, or yes-men. They pooh-pooh 
the importance of executives. Making 
their first picture, they had two chairs 
marked SUPERVISOR on the set. Then 
they sent to a Coney Island sideshow 
for two pin headed boys. Throughout 
production the freaks sat in the super- 
visors’ chairs. 

Hecht-MacArthur pictures run far 
below Hollywood budgets. ‘The Scoun- 
drel” cost not more than $170,000. Most 
of the cast—none under contract 
came from Broadway plays at salaries 
West Coast stars would sneer at. 
Coward reportedly received only $4,000 
for the four weeks’ work. He refused a 
higher salary, preferring to take a third 
interest. Convinced the producers gam- 


Preparing a Worm’s-Eye View: Lee Garmes, Assistant Director and 
Crack Photographer, Gets Down to Hard Floors With His Camera 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY NORMAN TAYLOR 


Co-Producer MacArthur Gives Julie Haydon, Who Stars With Noel 
Coward in His First Picture, a Few Poiaters Before ‘Action!’ 


bled on him, he didn’t want them to lose 
on his account. He thinks he has a 
name only in New York and London. 


BACKGAMMON: Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur have been friends since be- 
fore the war, when they worked on op- 
position Chicago newspapers. Their first 
collaboration, “The Front Page,” bit- 
ingly reflected their experiences. Now, 
as then, Hecht works out the plot; both 
write the dialogue. On the set they 
discuss scenes with their actors and 
with Lee Garmes, assistant director 
and crack photographer. 

But writing, producing, directing, 
and playing backgammon don’t keep 
them busy. They even help with props. 
For the rain sequences Hecht squirted 
a hose on extras and the buildings. 
MacArthur played Jupiter Pluvius to 
Coward, sloshing his raincoat with 
water. Both producers played hoboes 
in a flop-house scene. 

The two live close by each other in 
Nyack. Each has a second wife and 
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a daughter and a black French poodle. 
Helen Hayes, the actress, broke her 
Broadway contract after marrying 
MacArthur. The manager protested 
in court, but the judge upheld Helen: 
an “act of God” would justify her 
action. The fond parents named the 
“act” Mary. 

Hecht’s second wife, Rose Caylor 
writes novels. His daughter “Teddy” 
will appear in the next Hecht-Mac- 
Arthur movie. 

The two irrepressible ex-reporters 
cling to their earliest favorite diversion, 
playing practical jokes on each other. 
They also compete to see who can 
transcribe Arabian Nights episodes 
into the most unprintable ditties. 


‘INFORMER:’ Reviewers Get Off Their 
Hands for Ford-Nichols Adaptation 


If producers had their way there 
would be no press previews. But news- 
paper and magazine exigencies make 
them necessary. Without benefit of 
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Ben Hecht and Rosita Moreno: He Polishes Up Her Portrayal 
of the Feminine Heavy While Awaiting the Principals ‘on Set’ 
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Informal Moments in Making ‘The Scoundrel:’ Ben Hecht Reviews 
the Script With Rosita Moreno, Noel Coward, and Martha Sleeper 


audience reaction a film stands a 
tougher trial. Theatre audiences often 
bolster a picture. Laughs are infectious. 
So are tears. Press judges seldom ex- 
press their emotions audibly. Previews 
are solemn affairs. When it comes to 
applause, the critics generally sit on 
their hands. 


At the end of a New York preview 
of RKO’s “The Informer,” prior to its 
opening this week, critics broke tra- 
dition. They clapped. 

Liam O’Flaherty’s novel of the same 
name was not a “natural.” Hollywood 
easily could have botched it. But a 
sensitive producer-director, John Ford, 
and a brilliant adaptor, Dudley Nichols, 
made it into a stirring film, with 
O'Flaherty’s feeling for his countrymen 
faithfully preserved. 


Ford and Nichols worked together on 
the script. On Ford’s yacht, “Araner” 
they completed the adaptation in less 
than three weeks. The shooting went 
equally fast. Ford turned out five or 
six minutes of the completed film as a 


daily average. Four minutes is con- 
sidered good. The completed picture 
runs 8,000 feet. Ford’s original footage 
hit 8,600. Rarely does a film need so 
little cutting. 

The screen version follows the book 
to the letter except for one change, 
made to simplify the story for those 
unfamiliar with Irish politics in the 
1920’s. For the book’s two warring labor 
factions the producers substituted the 
successful Sinn Fein uprising against 
the English Black and Tans. 

Ford again used one of his favorite 
actors—Victor MacLaglen. Last year 
under Ford’s direction in “The Lost 
Patrol,” MacLaglen graduated from 
the stereotyped dumbell, sez-you parts 
to an actor capable of distinctive 
emotional characterizations. In “The 
Informer” he plays the title role, por- 
traying the tragic traitor with an un- 
derstanding that rarely comes to the 
screen. 

The story follows Gypo Nolan (Mac- 
Laglen) for 7 hours, from the time he 


first considers turning informer on his 
friends until his comrades kill him. 


In opening scenes that run 800 feet 
before any character speaks, Gypo 
roams the streets, broke and hungry. 
Through a blunder he had endangered 
the revolutionary party. Thrown out, 
he had gone into hiding. Back in Dub- 
lin again he bumps into his sweetheart, 
Katie (Margot Graham, in her first 
American picture) who had turned 
streetwalker during his absence. Un- 
wittingly she goads him into betraying 
his pal’s hideout to the English so that 
he can collect the twenty pounds re- 
ward and take her to America. 


To quiet his conscience Gypo gets 
drunk on the reward. In a few hours 
the money obtained in exchange for a 
friend’s life goes down the gutter. For 
the drinking scenes MacLaglen used no 
prop stimulants. He drank real Irish 
whiskey. 

“The Informer” borrows some of the 
finest technique from the old silent 
days. It tells 35 per cent of the story 
without sound. MacLaglen’s superb 
pantomime to a large degree makes 
this possible. The entire picture takes 
place in a Dublin fog—produced by a 
high pressure spray of a Nujol and 
water solution. 


Max Steiner’s original musical score 
contributes the finishing touch to a 
picture the New York critics found as 
close to perfection as any they have seen. 
The short, dark-haired composer's 
grandfather owned the theatre in Vi- 
enna where Strauss’s operettas were 
first played. 


Reversing the usual order, “The In- 
former” now will go on the stage. Dub- 
lin’s Abbey Theatre Players on an 
American tour saw most of the filming 
—some members played small parts— 
and decided to add it to their repertory. 
O’Flaherty, in California writing a new 
novel, “Famine,” agreed to dramatize 
“The Informer.” Next Winter it will 
have its stage premiere in the Dublin 
theatre. 
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AVIATION 


SHIP-TO-SHORE: Bremen Takes 
Tip from Navy to Speed the Mail 





The sleek North German Lloyd Liner 
Bremen slowed down one day early 
this week, some 800 miles off Ambrose 
Light. 

Eighty feet up on a special deck 
nestling between the two squat ochre 
funnels, a steel catapult turned into 
the wind. Upon it perched a plane 
with droning motors. - 

In the cockpit Count Siegfried von 
Schack, veteran pilot, awaited a final 
weather report. Then with a kick of 


Southampton—fetch some $5,000 rev- 
enue. But this sum, which represents 
an extra charge of 20 cents a letter, 
comes nowhere near paying for the 
plane’s upkeep and the fliers’ salaries. 
The line must charge the loss to pub- 
licity. 

SHock: Columbus Day, 1912, the 
world’s first catapulted plane took the 
air from a barge at Washington Navy 
Yard. The experiment followed years 
of fumbling and guesswork. Experts 
at first feared the human system could 
not stand the shock produced by the 
rate of acceleration needed to launch 
a plane. 

Doctors, however, calculated an aver- 
age healthy man could stand 160-feet- 


INTERNATIONAL 


From the Decks of the Bremen: Six Hundred Miles Out 


the Mail Is Catapulted to 


a rubber pedal, he flipped the ailerons; 
against a leather cushion he carefully 
braced his head. 

A hiss of compressed air rose above 
the deafening roar of gunned-up mo- 
tors; at 60 miles an hour the plane shot 
off the 70-foot runway, dipped sicken- 
ingly once, then swung up into the sky, 
bound for New York. 

Thus the German steamship com- 
pany inaugurated its 1935 ship-to- 
shore airmail season. Last Summer the 
Same plane, carrying $6.40-a-pound 
mail, cut from 8 to 48 hours off trans- 
atlantic mail time. The service, started 
in 1929, especially enjoys patronage of 
the film industry for speeding up de- 
livery of newsreels. 

The eighteen annual Summer season 
trips of the flying boat—from the ship 
to New York and from the ship to 


New York by Hydroplane 


a-second acceleration without ill effects. 
Technicians found half that rate suf- 
ficed to launch a plane. 

The United States Navy has retained 
its 1912 lead in catapult experiments, 
but the North German Lloyd line alone 
has made continued use of plane- 
launching from passenger ships. Only 
four commercial vessels in the world 
launch planes: the Lloyd’s Bremen and 
Europa and Lufthansa’s_ refueling 
steamers Westfahlen and Schwaben- 
land anchored in the South Atlantic 
on the Stuttgart-Rio airmail line. But 
virtually every large, modern warship 
carries launching equipment. 


The North German Lloyd operates its 


‘servic? in conjunction with Lufthansa, 


Germany’s far-flung commercial flying 
network. The catapults used on the 
Bremen and Europa come. from the 


plant of Heinkel, which makes Ger. 
many’s fastest planes. Compressed air 
activates them. Oldfashioned launch. 
ers worked with springs. The latest 
United States Navy catapults operate 
with powder cartridges, size of the 
plane determining the force of the dis- 
charge. 

Navy pilots generally blanch as they 
prepare for their first catapulting: 
their mentors warn them to brace their 
heads lest the jerk snap their necks, 
At a command, they open up the throt- 
tle and signal for the cartridge dis- 
charge. They then experience a sensa- 
tion similar to that of a man from 
under whom a chair is kicked. 

But a few additional launchings leave 
pilots bored. Despite several crackups, 
no catapulted pilot has yet lost his life. 


Baby 


TRANSPORT: Clippers 


Approach Dime-a-Mile Flight 


Aircraft makers know that once they 
produce a 10-cent-a-mile transport 
plane they will zoom over green finan- 
cial pastures. Lumbering ships with 
high fuel and overhaul expenses will 
drop out of the competitive sky. 

Last week in Hagerstown, Md., a 
sleek 8-passenger amphibian—aviation’s 
closest approach to the desired requi- 
site—took the air. 

Fairchild Aviation Corp. supplied this 
answer to Pan American Airways’ re- 
quest for Baby Clippers. 

In South America, these mechanical 
dragon-flies will whirr up the Amazon 
from Para to such distant Brazilian 
centers as Gurupa, Parintins, and Man- 
aos. In China they will scoot up the 
Yangtse to Chengtu. From such re- 
mote spots the 414-ton craft will gather 
passengers, freight, and mail for the 
company’s 19-ton Sikorsky and 25-ton 
Martin transoceanic clippers. 

A single Pratt & Whitney Hornet 
motor will pull the Baby Clippers 
through the air at 158 miles per hour 
cruising speed—179 maximum—prob- 
ably halving fuel bills. The ships will 
carry approximately the same load— 
eight passengers and a crew of two— 
as the heavy twin-motored Sikorsky 
flying boats on the Amazon and 
Yangtse runs. 

Amphibians best answer the trans- 
port problem in South America and 
China. Disproportionate expense pro- 
hibits hacking fields out of the jungle 
or making airports in drenched ricelands. 

Sometime this week Fairchild pilots 
take the first of their six Baby Clip- 
pers to Baltimore to get their first test 
ducking in Chesapeake Bay off Glenn 
L. Martin’s big plane plant. If the ships 
perform up to company officials’ hopes, 
Department of Commerce checkers will 
take a turn at inspection. After these 
two examinations, Pan American pilots 
—a meticulous board of examiners— 
will give the craft a final checking. 

This series of load, speed, altitude, 
and endurance tests will last most of 
the Summer. Since the planes’ 750- 
mile cruising range makes a Pacific 
flight prohibitive, steamships will carry 
them to their Shanghai base. 
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WILES PER GALLON 


in Nation-Wide 


ROSLYN MILL 


EA HOUSE 


Hudson Special Eight (Suburban Sedan) photographed in front of the historic Roslyn Mill Tea House on Long Island 


Hudson Eights prove small car 
economy with big car 
performance 


Think of getting 20 1/10 miles per 
gallon of gasoline in a car as big, as 
powerful, as the record-breaking 
new Hudson Eight! 


Yet 20 1/10 miles is the average 
set by big Hudson Eights just a few 
weeks ago in scores of officially 
checked economy tests. Each car 
started with exactly five gallons of 
gas and ran until it was gone. 
Average distance—100.595 miles! 
Remarkable mileage that would be 
—even for a small car! 


Of course, no owner of any car 
expects to equal economy-test 
records in everyday driving, with 
all its stops and starts. But these 
tests show what every Hudson 


owner knows—that a Hudson regu- 
larly gives big car performance at 
small car cost, even in city traffic. 


Hudson also gives owners another 
kind of economy that is even more 
important — economy that comes 
from the ruggedness you find only 
in a Hudson. America’s only bodies 
all of steel! Chassis as rugged as 
bodies! Every part built of the 
finest materials obtainable! 


Any Hudson and Terraplane 
dealer will gladly show you econ- 
omy proof, from the sworn aff- 
davits of thousands of owners. 
Enjoy a new driving experience 
today, behind the wheel of a Hud- 
son. Drive other cars, too. Com- 
pare what you get for what you 
pay —then decide. 

HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Limited, Tilbury, Ontario 


HUDSON Sixes and Eights 


What 
“BUILT 5y HUDSON” 
Means 


America’s only bodies all of steel 

. . sides, floor, roof... over an 
inner structure also all of steel. 
Greatest strength, yet eliminating 
hundreds of pounds of excess weight. 


World’s greatest stock car per- 
formance, from motors noted for 
smoothness, balance and power. 


The Electric Hand for easier, safer 
driving. (Standard on Hudson Cus- 
tom models — other Hudsons regu- 
larly equipped with conventional 
gear shift; Electric Hand optional 
at small extra cost.) 


Economy Starts With the Prices! 


and up for Hud- 
sonSix... Hud- 
son Bight ~ 
and up. 
raplane ‘$sas 
and up. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit for 
closed models 
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FOREIGN TRADE: Other Nations Buy 


U. S. Securities Instead of Goods, Peek’s Figures Show 


The administration has a problem 
child, George Nelson Peek. The tall, 
ruddy-cheeked New Dealer became 
Agricultural Adjustment Act director 
soon after President Roosevelt took 
office. But in 1933 he resigned after 
quarreling over policy with Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Rexford Guy 
Tugwell. 

A year ago Mr. Roosevelt created a 
new job for Peek—special adviser on 
foreign trade. Then the President pro- 
ceeded to ignore most of his advice. 

In his office in Washington’s RFC 
Building, Mr. Peek spends much of his 
time buried under a mass of statistics. 
Occasionally he emerges to criticize 
State Secretary Cordell Hull’s com- 
mercial policies. Last Fall he worked 
up a barter arrangement to exchange 
American cotton for German products; 
but Secretary Hull disapproved. So 
did Mr. Roosevelt. 

On Sunday the President’s foreign 
trade adviser packed some of his sta- 
tistics into a report on this country’s 
international investment position. He 
revealed the United States in 1934 sold 


$478,000,000 more goods to foreigners 
than they sold us. Then, figuring up 
tourist expenditures, services rendered, 
and interest and dividend payments be- 
tween this country and the others, he 


. saw this favorable balance drop to 


$381,000,000. 

But the story did not end there. Last 
year America bought abroad gold, sil- 
ver, and paper currency worth $1,351,- 
000,000. These purchases wiped out 
our $381,000,000 balance and left us 
owing the world $970,000,000. ‘‘We paid 
this debt ... by the transfer to for- 
eigners of capital assets (securities) 
owned by us.” 

By implication Mr. Peek reproached 
foreign nations for not using the $970,- 
000,000 to pay their defaulted war debt 
instalments of more than $600,000,000. 
Likewise, he stuck a pin in Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace’s pet foreign 
trade balloon. Mr. Wallace believes in 
reciprocal action: to sell more goods 
abroad, buy more abroad—supply for- 
eign nations with funds to buy from us. 

But Mr. Peek pointed out: “Foreign 
countries had several hundred million 


GLOBE 


A Hard Fisted Man Fights Through: Tom Girdler’s Merger Was Blocked 
by the Department of Justice but Judge Raymond Dismissed the Motion 


dollars in this country last year which 
might have been used to buy merchan- 
dise . . . Instead, the money was used 
to buy securities.” 

One section of Peek’s report threw 
acid on the commonly accepted picture 
of America as a great creditor nation. 
At the end of last December Uncle 
Sam’s international investment assets 
exceeded liabilities by $16,897,000,000. 
But assets included $10,304,000,000 war 
debts and $7,823,000,000 worth of 
American branch factories and other 
direct foreign investments—doubtful, 
overvalued items. 

Mr. Peek made two recommendations. 
He urged “a detailed study of our di- 
rect investments abroad and foreigners’ 
direct investments in the United States.” 
He also suggested “a review of all na- 
tional policies based . . . upon our in- 
ternational creditor status.” 

Monday Republican Congressmen 
seized on Peek’s figures as ammunition 
to fire at Administration policies. Crit- 
ics aimed particularly at the trade 
treaties Secretary Hull is negotiating 
with foreign countries. 

“Peek certainly has knocked Hull's 
reciprocal tariff ideas into a cocked 
hat,” commented Representative Bacon 
of New York. “He knows that the 
thing to do is to stop this foolishness 
and get down to sanity.” 

Representative Snell, Republican 
leader in the House, declared: ‘“Peek’'s 
statements are thoroughly sound and 
unquestionably accurate . .. The first 
thing to do is repeal AAA and all proc- 
essing taxes and let the public raise 
and sell what they want. Then we'll 
get back to our former creditor posi- 
tion.” 


STEEL: Court 
To Republic-Corrigan Welding 


Gives Blessing 


Two months ago Tom M. Girdler, 
hard-fisted steel executive, was all set 
to merge his Republic Steel Corp, with 
Corrigan-McKinney Co. He controlled 
sufficient proxies. Only a stockholders’ 
meeting remained to complete the legal 
welding of the biggest steel combine 
since 1930. 

Company officials believed the gov- 
ernment had no objections. But the 
Department of Justice filed suit to 
block the merger. It took Mr. Girdler 
by surprise: “We are amazed.” 

Last week Mr. Girdler chortled: ‘We 
are deeply gratified.” Federal Judge 
Frederick Raymond had dismissed the 
Department’s motion for a permanent 
injunction. In common with Donald 
B. Gillies, Corrigan-McKinney presi- 
dent, Mr. Girdler found the jurist’s 
opinion “so clear and complete as to 
leave nothing further to be desired.” 

Under the merger plan, Republic 
would acquire the assets of Corrigan, 
including the stocks of certain subsid- 
iaries, through transfer of Republic 
securities. Corrigan would pass these 
securities on to its present stockhold- 
ers and dissolve. 
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The Department of Justice contended 


.this project ran afoul the Clayton Anti- 


Trust Act’s Section 7. The clause pro- 
hibits a corporation in interstate com- 
merce from acquiring the stock of an- 
other corporation where the effect is 
“tg substantially lessen” competition 
between the two. 

“Nearly 44 per cent of Republic’s 
products are directly competitive with 
Corrigan’s,” the government held. “One 
hundred per cent of Corrigan’s prod- 
ucts are competitive with Republic’s. 
Likewise, 100 per cent of Newton’s and 
Taylor’s (the subsidiaries) products 
are competitive with Republic’s.” 

Mr. Girdler, one of the principal de- 
fense witnesses, asserted the acquisi- 
tion had one primary issue: “reduced 
costs and large economies to be passed 
on to customers.” He avowed the com- 
bination would stimulate rather than 
decrease competition in the steel in- 
dustry. W. W. Sebald, vice president 
of American Rolling Mills Co., and a 
string of other steel executives, agreed 
that competition would not be dimin- 
ished. 


Reason: Judge Raymond, kindly and 
affable in appearance, already had crit- 
icized the New Deal in farm mortgage 
moratorium and code cases. Observers 
recalled once during prohibition he 
sent 27 bootleggers to jail in one day. 

The jurist mingled strict interpreta- 
tion of the law with the “rule of rea- 
son.” In precedent and in his own 
opinion, he found the question of pub- 
lic good involved in the case: 

“Corrigan’s purpose is to unite its 
stockholders with a corporation having 
an excess of finishing facilities, there- 
by obviating necessity for further capi- 
tal expenditures in construction or ac- 
quisition of finishing plants . .. The 
net result will be better-balanced facili- 
ties for making possible manufacture at 
lowered costs. 

“The apparent purpose on the part 
of Republic is... to bring about a re- 
duction in costs of manufacture and 
distribution. 

“There is nothing from which it may 
be found that the purpose of the merg- 
er is to increase the price of iron ore 
or steel products, to create a monopoly, 
to achieve a mere increase in size, or 
ultimately to bring about further merg- 
ers.” 

The government has so far given no 
indication whether it will appeal with- 
in the 60 days allowed it. 


New Repusuic: If consummated, the 
merger would increase Republic’s stat- 
ure as the third largest in the industry 
but still leave it several strides behind 
the two leaders, United States Steel 
and Bethlehem. 

Republic’s annual ingot capacity 
would rise from about 5,000,000 to 6,- 
000,000 tons, about 81% per cent of the 
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are not compatible! 


Your secretary, too, will enthuse over the amazing natural- 
ness of your voice on this new transcribing instrument. 

Given its attractiveness by the industrial designer, 
Stanford Briggs, and its efficiency by Dictaphone engineers, 
its Nuphonic* Reproduction is a revelation in voice clarity. 
To appreciate that statement it must be seen and heard. 

Secretaries, the country over, declare it the greatest 
achievement since the invention of the Dictaphone. Hearing 
it for the first time, the clear-cut purity of tone seems al- 
most unbelievable. 

Ask your secretary to see and hear this new instrument. 
We can have one on her desk in a few hours after she 
phones us. Write or phone for your copy of the Nuphonic 
Progress Portfolio. 





*Nuphonic Reproduction—a new development of the 
Dictaphone laboratories—gives a new standard of voice 
clarity such as secretaries have never before experienced. 


THE NEW B-12 


DICUA PEON 


industry's total capacity. Assets would 
increase from $262,000,000 to approxi- 
mately $327,000,000. United States 
Steel ranks first with annual ingot ca- 
pacity of 27,000,000 tons and assets 
of more than $2,000,000,000; Bethlehem 
has more than 9,000,000 tons and near- 





The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered NW-5 
Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 
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' Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
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420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 
[_] I want to see your representative. 
[_] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. 
Name... 
Company 
| Address... 
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THIS YEAR » » Don’t 
merely dream about it 














England has all the ingredients of a perfect 
trip. History—wondrous cathedrals, ancient 
abbeys and Castles—like enormous carved 
jewels. Scenery—a veritable picture-book 
countryside alive with legend and loveliness. 
Gaiety—shops, theatres, musicales, night 
clubs with everything for an “American” 
good time. © Trains are at perfection in the 
land of their invention and travelling by 
train is a continually changing panorama of 
English countryside. ¢ A choice of sixteen 
different routes to the Continent headed by 
the luxury “Golden Arrow” service to Paris 
and the Harwich routes to Northern Europe 
—make it convenient for you to include 
other countries in your tour. In England all 
the old dollar values still exist. So go over 
for the splendid bargains in fun, adventure 
and relaxation that England offers in a 
never-to-be-forgotten trip. © For itinera- 
ries, literature, maps, etc., write Dept. 72. 


T.R.DESTER, General Traffic Manager 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York...or your own tourist agent 
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iron and semi-finished steel would round 
out Republic’s facilities for production 
of finished steel. Republic would ac- 
quire additional water frontage on the 
Great Lakes and a plant near Detroit’s 
automobile area, close to its best cus- 
tomers. 

Tom Girdler would be elevated to one 
of the most powerful seats in the in- 
dustry. 

His company already leads America 
in the manufacture of new high-tensile 
steel and alloys. Its products creep into 
a legion of articles from watches and 
beer barrels to airplanes and stream- 
lined trains. This week in Washing- 
ton, D. C., it makes its national debut 
in prefabricated homes. The houses, 
developed by Berger Manufacturing 
Co., a Republic subsidiary, will have a 
skeleton made entirely of steel. 


. 
MOTORS: Quarter’s Auto Sales 
Almost Double Those a Year Ago 


Southpaws needn’t worry. They can 
always find a job in an automobile 
factory. 

Efficiency engineers have discovered 
it takes all kinds of workmen to put 
a car together. In some operations, 
such as tightening a particular nut or 
inserting a washer, left-handed work- 
ers function much faster than others. 
Again, tall men easily find jobs placing 
parts on overhead conveyors. Short, 
spry workers do best for tasks that re- 
quire bending over. 

So far this year auto workers have 
kept busy, regardless of size or which 
hand they used. R. L. Polk & Co., 
automobile statisticians, announced last 
week that registration of new pas- 
senger cars in the first three months 
totaled 568,727, almost double that of 
last year. 

Chrysler Corporation, maker of Ply- 
mouth, De Soto, Dodge, and Chrysler 
cars, reported the biggest first quarter 
earning in its history, $2.12 a share 
compared to 76 cents a year ago. The 
$9,163,182 net profit almost equaled 
earnings for the whole of 1934. Jubi- 
lantly, directors declared an extra 25- 
cents-a-share dividend in addition to 
the regular 25-cent quarterly slice. 

Walter P. Chrysler, who likes to 
read mystery stories in bed, announced: 
“Sales to the public in the first quarter 
totaled 159,265 cars and trucks... 
an increase of 51 per cent. Export 
sales were 62 per cent above those in 
the first quarter of 1934... Unless in- 
creased costs ... retard present prog- 
ress, there is more reason for the auto- 
mobile industry to look ahead optim- 
istically than has existed for several 
years.” 


Coors: Chrysler engineers made a 
study of people’s color preferences in 
cars. They found Californians like 
bright reds, greens, and blues, to 
harmonize with the brilliant hues of 
their native flowers and landscape. 

In the Middle West demand runs 
keen for beige-painted automobiles— 
which show the dust less. 

Bright colors frequently save motor- 


ists from accidents. Surveys show that 
in a large percentage of night collisions 
one of the cars was painted black or 
some other dark color. 

Auto exporters particularly watch 
the color of cars shipped to different 
countries. In Japan the law forbids 
ordinary citizens to own red or maroon 
automobiles. Only police and fire de- 
partment vehicles may be painted red, 
The Mikado reserves maroon for him- 
self. 


® Hudson Motor Car Co., fourth 
largest American auto producer, last 
week announced first quarter net profits 
of $235,610, largest for any quarter 
since 1931. In the first three months 
last year Hudson lost money. 

A. E. Barit, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, said: “Retail sales for 
the four months ended with April 
approximate 25,800 cars ... an in- 
crease of 24 per cent (over the same 
period last year).” 

Hudson officials feel the “electric 
hand” introduced in all the 1935 Hud- 
son and Terraplane cars has captured 
the public’s imagination. The gadget 
eliminates the ordinary gearshift, al- 
lowing more room in the front seat. 
Gears shift semi-automatically after 
the driver presses a tiny lever under 
the steering wheel. 


BEER: This Year’s Golden Stream 
Holds 200 Glasses Per Person 


In Babylon’s harems 5,000 years ago 
olive-skinned damsels_ sipped beer 
through long clay tubes. Egyptian 
generals warring on the Ethiopians bol- 
stered their armies’ courage with a 
foamy brew made from fermented bar- 
ley. In medieval Germany thirsty 
burghers held contests to see who could 
swallow the most beer without plopping 
under the table. 

Modern chefs value beer as a flavor- 
ing in rarebits and sauces, and for bast- 
ing roasts. A Massachusetts farm wife 
fed it to her cows; they mooed con- 





ACME 


Col. Jacob Ruppert: He Likes Beer 


but He Still Prefers Baseball 
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e “We are very much impressed with the sample 
The News-Magazine recording and assure you we will purchase the 
feature whether sold or not.” 
f the Ai 8 
2 t e Ir “| have a warm spot in my heart for NEWS- 
; : WEEK, and I am mighty glad that WAIU is 
WENTY-FIVE stations are now serving one of the first stations to have your program 
their areas with the last word in news- sponsored commercially.” 


broadcasts—the crisp, concise picture of the 


world of news dramatized from NEWS-WEEK, = //\ ' : . 
the National News Magazine. a4 RADIO NEWS-WEEK is written and directed by 


Stationed at every news-source throughout {//;1/ the editors of NEWS-WEEK, and is produced 
the world, NEWS-WEEK correspondents— and transcribed by the World Broadcasting 
more than five thousand of them—spin the \\ System. If you want to hear RADIO NEWS- 
web of narrative that finds its way over the Nat WEEK, write to your local station and ask for 
aerials of NEWS-WEEK stations to millions of | it. Radio stations and advertisers interested 
eager listeners-in. Dramatically presented, in featuring a news-dramatization with an 
such news assumes a new dimension, a new immediate “click, are urged to reserve terri- 
intimacy and greater importance than through V4, tory at once. It is the outstanding news 
the mere recital alone. / feature of the air; tune in and keep abreast 

Program directors already rate the new of the news. 
release as one of the air’s great features. 

Among them: CY For Exclusive Territory, Rates, Etc., Address 


“After auditioning the sample release ourselves, ‘ \ | F ] NEWS-WEE K 


we offered the series to one of the bighest-grade a Radio Program Editor 
accounts in Manchester, with excellent success.” Y, 
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nounced Later 


WCSH 7:0 P.M. Thurs- WHEB :45,?-¥. Friday v \ Herrieburg, KTSA _ to Be fo. 
o Be An- . . . “ 
Portland, Me. Reena & voupmanm nounced) a Sea ape 


lalker 


? y . sage . i 
WFEA 7215 P-M. Friday KEDM *:°,2.M. Monday ——— KTRH _To Be An- 
e An- 


Manchester aa ee B t (To B 1 \ iB H T nounced Later 
, o y , ° \ o ’ 
N. H. mpany ommee nounced) WGR 6:45 P.M. Thurs- ouston, Tex 


day 
P Buffalo, N. Y. (To = ie set 
AE a —_— nounced) WEFEBL 10:15.P.M. Friday 
(To Be An- 


7:45 P.M. Frid , : W . ef 
WDB) Sears-Roebuck WLBC Sie Eco RVA nian i” Syracuse, nouced ) 
Roanoke, Va. Company Muncie, Ind. Company eee, ty 
a. 
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Rice & Miller Hartford, reais. ymin — Bognor. Company 
ars , BL. .Y. 
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tentedly and yielded the richest milk in 
the State..- Central Europeans make a 
soup of beer, milk, and eggs. 

Despite its antiquity, the brewing in- 
dustry continues to develop. This week 
the United States Brewers Association 
estimated 50,000,000 bushels of barley 
and 37,500,000 pounds of hops will go 
into beer during the year—25 per cent 
more than in 1934. On the basis of 
first-quarter consumption figures, the 
association expects 50,000,000 barrels 
to moisten parched throats, against 
41,000,000 barrels in 1934. 


Foam: Brewers have a long way to 
go before they catch up with pre-pro- 
hibition days. In 1914 thirsty Ameri- 
cans gulped down an average of 327 
eight-ounce glasses a head. The U. S. 
B. A. predicts the 1935 figure will reach 
200. 

New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois consume almost as much 
beer as the rest of the United States; 
comparatively little irrigates Southern 
gullets. In Alabama and Georgia it’s 
illegal. 

Despite rising sales, few breweries 
have made money since prohibition. 
They had to spend too many millions 
remodeling old plants, buying new ma- 
chinery, and stocking up on kegs and 
bottles. Legalization meant almost 
complete reconstruction of the industry. 
In 1914, 1,300 breweries released a 
golden flood. At the dry era’s close 
only about 160 near-beer firms were 
functioning. Only 750-odd plants pro- 
duce beer today. 











High taxes stand out on the red side 
of the ledger. Out of each dollar tak- 
en in brewers must contribute 57 cents 
to Federal and State governments— 
the highest impost on any product ex- 
cept tobacco. 

However, the industry feels the end 
of its convalescence approaching. Ma- 
jor investments in plants and improve- 
ments belong to the past 

Most breweries are family-owned 
properties, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and serving re- 
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Colombo 


and 20 other ports 


Ceylon, the “Garden Isle,” will be one of 
the highlights of your globe-circling cruise 
by President Liner. From Colombo you'll 
motor to ancient Kandy. See the Temple of 
Buddha’s Tooth. Ride an elephant! 


Round the World *854 First Class 


See Hawaii, the Orient, Malaya, India, Egypty 
Europe. Make a complete world cruise in 
only 85 days. Or take up to two full years, 
stopping over en route as you please. Presi- 
dent Liners sail every week from New York 
and California; every other week from Seat- 
tle. All staterooms are outside. Every liner 
has an outdoor swimming pool. 

See your travel agent or any of our offices: 604 
Fifth Ave., New York; Chicago, Boston, San Fran- 


cisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Seattle, Portland, Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 


DOLLAR stEAmsHiP LINES 
AND AMERICAN MAIL tne 
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KEYSTONE 


The Fastest Locomotive in the World: The ‘Hiawatha’ Will Do 120 Miles an Hour 


stricted territories. Only three distrib- 
ute their brands throughout the coun- 
try: Premier-Pabst Corp. and Jos, 
Schlitz Brewing Co., both of Milwaukee, 
and Anheuser-Busch, Inc., of St. Louis. 


Cans: Brewers ship about one-fifth 
of their beer in bottles, the rest in kegs 
and barrels—mostly of hard white oak, 
lined with pitch to seal cracks. Since 
prohibition some beer rolls to consum- 
ers in drums of gleaming steel, more 
expensive than wood but more durable. 
This year canned beer, sold in special 
tin containers manufactured by the 
American Can Co., made its bow to 
housewives. 

The nation’s 70,000 brewery workers 
enjoy one advantage over those in other 
industries. Under labor-union contracts 
their bosses give them free beer, from 
six bottles a day to all they can drink. 
On hot days thirsty hands think noth- 
ing of guzzling 25 or 30 glassfuls. 

Brewers wondered what proportion 
of alcohol the average American liked 
in his beer. Surveys supplied the an- 
swer: 3.7 per cent. Most Easterners 
prefer a clear, light brew. Westerners 
want theirs dark and full-flavored. Un- 
like the Germans, who drink beer from 
opaque mugs, most Americans insist on 
glasses. 

Bock, almost as old as beer itself, 
furnishes an annual Spring drinking 
diversion. While the limited supply 
lasts, bartenders do a brisk business 
with the extra-strong, dark beverage. 


Doses: Beer lovers insist their fa- 
vorite drink fulfills nobler purposes than 
merely washing down pretzels. They 
quote physicians to argue that it acts 
as a nerve stimulant, prevents vomit- 
ing after operations, aids digestion, and 
serves as a tonic for pregnant mothers. 
After a survey, the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. found beer dosed out to patients as 
a health drink in more than 40 per cent 
of 2,250 American hospitals. 

The personality of a genial, white- 
mustached millionaire, 67 years old, 
lends the industry color. Col. Jacob 
Ruppert, president of the United States 
Brewers Association, owns the coul- 
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try’s biggest brewery. He likes beer 
put prefers baseball. For more than 
eleven years he has been sole owner of 
the New York Yankees. 

From his German father Colonel 
Ruppert, who was born in New York, 
inherited the brewery business and a 
plustering Teutonic accent that crops 
out whenever he gets excited. For 
eight years at the turn of the century 
he escaped the smell of hops to serve 
as a Congressman in Washington. 


The Colonel does not limit his col- 
lecting to baseball players. At various 
times he has invested heavily in St. 
Bernard dogs, finely bound books, Chi- 
nese jade, and monkeys. 


+. 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Federal 
Court Dims Japanese Lights 


For years Japan has supplied one- 
sixth of the 600,000,000-odd electric light 
bulbs sold annually in the United 
States. The 60-watt lamp retailed at 
three for a dime. But General Electric 
Co. found them shorter-lived and great- 
er current-consumers than the Ameri- 
can make. They also violated G. E. 
patents. 


Last week Judge Paul McCormick in 
Los Angeles Federal Court granted 
G. E. an injunction prohibiting sale of 
Japanese lamps in the United States. 
The company also may sue for dam- 
ages. Housewives henceforth must pay 
a dime for a bulb, G. E.’s lowest price. 

STREAK: “Undoubtedly the fastest 
engine in the world,” beamed William 
C. Dickerman, American Locomotive 
Co. president. In Schenectady, N. Y., 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman last week 
watched the unveiling of an orange 
oil-burning steam engine streaked with 
maroon and gray. 


On the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul tracks the streamlined monster 
will be able to attain a 120-mile-an- 
hour speed. It is scheduled to cover 
the 410 miles between Chicago and St. 
Paul, with five stops, in 390 minutes. 


BaRGAIN: Camera fans soon may buy 
their films and have them developed at 
the grocer’s instead of the corner drug 
Store. Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
the country’s second biggest chain gro- 
cery system (Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. ranks first) announced it will 
sell Belgian-made films in its 4,313 
stores for 25 to 33 per cent under aver- 
age prices. Printing and developing 
will cost half usual rates. 


PROSPERITY: Former Vice President 
Charles G. Dawes last December fore- 
cast “full business prosperity” would 
return to the United States this June 
or July. He based his prediction chief- 
ly on an expected rise in the steel in- 
dustry. With the deadline approaching, 
the General isn’t even nervous. Sunday 
he declared: “I am of the same opinion 
still... I have more than sixty days 
i which to make good.” 
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—to the deep peace of a western mountain, 
where it’s thrilling just to be alive—where 
you breathe clean, cool air—absorb radi- 
ant sunshine—enjoy the many outdoor 
sports that fit so well into a western setting. 
Where to? Perhaps Yellowstone— Zion- 
Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks— 
the Colorado Rockies— California—the 
Pacific Northwest—a Western Dude 
ranch. Union Pacific serves them all and 
more of the scenic West than any other 
railroad. 

And note this: Rail fares and other western 
travel costs will be attractively low—which 
means there’s a western vacation to fit 
*most any purse. And your vacation be- 
gins the moment you board a Union Pacific 
train. All through trains are completely air- 
conditioned —coo/, clean and comfortable, 


UNION PACIFIC 


arene a eee visee “eetee“See pei 


Mail Coupon for Complete Information 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 200. Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send information about 


D Also tel] me about economical. ail-expense tours. 


on 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


CONTESTS: 57,000 American 


Listeners Have the Same Idea 





Almost every week, radio stations 
and newspapers announce new con- 
tests. Prizes of money, automobiles, 
and round-the-world trips incite listen- 
ers and readers to send in slogans and 
50-word essays written on soap wrap- 
pers and cigar bands. 

The 10-year-old contest industry sup- 
ports three publications—Contest News, 
Contest World, Contest Magazine. All 
three in their next issues will doubtless 
hail the industry’s social arrival: 
whereas lucky contestants generally get 
their rewards through the mail, this 
week a winner received a check by 
hand. The hand belonged to Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In February the First Lady signed 
a contract for a 10-week broadcast 
period for the Selby Shoe Co. Its presi- 
dent, Roger Selby, who breeds Arabian 
horses, instituted a $10,000 contest to 
promote the stunt. Each contestant 
had to buy a pair of $9 or $10 Selby 
shoes and write a 50-word letter tell- 
ing why she liked them. Monday in 
Washington Mrs. Roosevelt presented 
a $10,000 check to Margaret S. Spencer, 
Dallas school teacher. 


Jupce: Lloyd D. Herrold, for 11 
years advertising teacher at North- 
western University’s School of Com- 
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merce, ran the contest. It sold $350,000 
worth of shoes. 

In 1932 the General Mills (Gold 
Medal Flour, etc.) asked Herrold to 
judge a contest. He did so and got an 
idea. Last year the short, slim, 43- 
year-old professor organized in Chicago 
the Lloyd D. Herrold Co., one of the 
few American businesses devoted ex- 
clusively to contest promotion and man- 
agement. He employs from 40 to 80 
office workers, depending on the num- 
ber and character of current contests. 

Now his clients include General Mills, 
Armour & Company, Bauer and Black, 
Alemite Corporation, Butler stores, and 
Seminole Paper Corp. For them and 
others he dispenses every year $500,- 
000 in prizes. 

Handling contest mail means hard 
work. General Mills, which runs com- 
petitions almost constantly, sends its 
answers from Milwaukee to Chicago in 
vanloads. One Seminole toilet tissue 
bee brought 3,000,000-odd answers. 

Such bulk causes the Herroild offices 
to hum factorywise with squads of 
clerks sorting out and indexing replies. 
Expense sheets show that each person 
who writes in receives six cents worth 
of clerical attention. 


Big contests also bring plenty of lost 
motion. Entrants forget to observe 
contest rules: use initials instead of 
spelling out their names; abbreviate 
the name of their State; write in pen- 
cil instead of ink, etc. Such answers 
must be discarded. 


Clerks divert this wastage—some- 
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a vista of mountain, 





plain and forest from a ranch house in which every tradition of 
the plainsman’s life has been preserved. 

Amid these rugged scenes, quiet and contentment reign supreme. The 
fisherman whips secluded streams alive with trout; the horseman follows 
woodland trails along which has been written the history of the West. 
Pack-trips penetrate one of America’s scenic wonderlands; up at dawn, a 
lesson in throwing the “diamond hitch;” a rest at one of scores of camp- 
ing sites and a sizzling dinner such as only the plainsman knows how to cook. 

These fortnight pack-trips are an outstanding feature of the Broken Ar- 
row’s many services, and no other item of out-of-doors life lends so keen 
an enjoyment to a sojourn in the Western country. 

Horses, saddles and camp equipment are of the best. Accommodations 
are available in individual cabin, tent, or in the main ranch house. 


Ho: is truly a last stand of the old frontier 


Special inducements offered to parties of three 
ormore making a minimum visit of three weeks. 


Exceptional Write for Illustrated Brochure On the Main 

References H. M. RALSTON Line of the 

Furnished P. O. Box N-126B Great 
and Required MONTANA Northern 


GLACIER PARK 
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times reaching 80 per cent of answers 
handled—into warehouses to remain 
stored five years as a hedge against 
possible lawsuits. Then they get dow 
to the business of picking the wip. 
ners. 

Contrary to popular belief, scrupv- 
lous honesty characterizes most con. 
tests. To obviate possibility of favorit. 
ism, numbers—not names—designate 
entrants. Temptation exists in the form 
of postdated checks sent to the judges 
with the implication they will benefit 
provided they award the sender a prize, 
The big-name men invariably return 
such plums with polite thanks. Many 
checks come to Professor Harrold. He 
suspects clienis sent some to test his 
firm’s honesty. 


NoriTaA: Persons sending fancy en. 
tries cause most trouble. For instance, 
Betty and Bob, characters in a recent 
Gold Medal contest radio sketch, asked 
a name for a baby “left on their door. 
step.” : 

One woman painstakingly embroid- 
ered a pillow with a name on it and 
could not understand why she got no 
prize. She even claimed the work had 
damaged her eyesight. A man sent an 
8-foot, electrically-wired lighthouse with 
the entry-name over its door. A third 
contestant contributed a huge doll in 
an expensive bassinet; a nameplate 
hung on the doll’s neck. Such contrap- 
tions go to store houses; the judges 
keep their creators’ names for rec- 
ord. 

In this contest 57,000 persons sug- 
gested Betty-Jane. Only one thought of 
Norita—gypsy for abandoned baby. He 
won the prize. 

Cost of running contests averages 
seven times the total amount of awards. 
Professor Harrold knows of some 50 
persons in America who make a living 
by entering contests—one Chicagoan 
earns as much as $10,000 a year. The 
professor also knows of a Sing Sing 
convict who won a trip to Europe! 


COINCIDENCE: The 
Press Says it Happened ‘Today 


Associated 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Kansas City, dated May 3: 


Transcript of proceedings in a damage suit t 

Lawyer—‘‘Doctor, in popular language, please tel 
the jury the cause of the patient’s death.” 

Doctor—‘‘In plain language, he died of an oedema o! 
the brain that followed a cerebral thrombosis or pos 
sibly embolism that followed. In turn, arterio 
combined with the effects of gangrenous cystiti 

A Juror—‘Well, I'll be damned!” 

The Judge—“‘Ordinarily I would fine a juror for say- 
ing anything like that, but I can’t in this instance be- 
cause the court was thinking the same thing.’ 


From the humorous column “Tonics 
and Sedatives” in March 16 issue of 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association: 


Mr. Worthington: ‘‘Doctor, in language as nearly 
popular as the subject will permit, will you please tell 
the jury just what the cause of this man’s death was? 

The Witness: ‘‘Well, in plain language, he died of an 
edema of the brain that followed a cerebral thrombosis 
or possibly an embolism that followed, in turn, a0 
arteriosclerosis combined with the effect of a gangrenous 
cholecystitis.”’ 

A Juror: ‘‘Well, I’ll be—damned!”’ 

The Court: “Ordinarily I would fine a juror for say- 
ing anything like that in court, but I cannot in this 
instance justly im a penalty upon you, sir, because 
the court was thinking exactly the same thing. 
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Born: To Mrs. Ambrose Harrison of 
Toronto, a son, her eighth child since 
October, 1926, when Charles Vance Mil- 
jar’s Will established the $500,000 To- 
ronto “stork sweepstakes.” In the most- 
pabies-in-ten-years contest, Mrs. Har- 
rison still trails Mrs. Matthew Kenny, 
who claims she has had eleven, and 
Mrs. Grace Bagnato, mother of nine. 
Mrs. Harrison may or may not be 
ahead of Mrs. Stefano Darrigo, whose 
husband says she has had “either seven 
or eight” since 1926. 


¢ To King Ghazi I of Irak and Queen 
Alia, his consort, a son and heir, in 
Baghdad. 

BinTHDAY: Emperor Hirohito of Ja- 
pan, 34, Apr. 29. In Tokyo, Shinto 
priests marked the national holiday 
with ceremonies in the Kashikodokoro 
(Holy of Holies), the Shinden (Temple 
of the 80 Myriads), and the Koreiden 
(Temple of 123 ancestors who have 
preceded Hirohito on the Takamikura 
—August High Seat). 


* William Randolph Hearst, newspaper 
publisher, 72, Apr. 29, at his San Sime- 
on, Calif., ranch; without celebration. 


* Reginald Bathurst Birch, illustrator 
of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 79, May 2. 
He decided to-try his hand at etching. 


* Ed Howe, Kansas newspaper editor, 
82, May 3. Two years ago he gave up 
writing because of blindness. In Miami, 
Fla., The Sage of Potato Hill awaited 
an operation to remove cataracts from 
both eyes. 

Divorced: Charles Ray, silent-film 
actor, by Mrs. Clara Grant Ray, in Los 
Angeles. After twenty years of mar- 
riage, Mrs. Ray charged her husband 
with cruelty and non-support. 


* Elsa Heims by Max Reinhardt, theat- 
rical producer, in Reno. In a 30-minute 
hearing Reinhardt secured a decree af- 
firming the validity of a 1931 Latvian 
divorce. Miss Heims, in the United 
States to contest the suit, did not ap- 
pear. 


- 7 . 


ARRIVED: Mrs. Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll, 28, wife of the draft-dodger, 
at her mother-in-law’s Philadelphia 
home, with her four children. She came 
in on a passport inscribed “citizenship 
unknown (German citizenship very 
doubtful)” to seek a presidential par- 
don for her husband. In 1917 Bergdoll 
failed to answer his draft number. He 
dodged Federal agents for three years, 
was arrested, then escaped to Germany 
Where he has remained. For fifteen 
years he has sought permission to re- 
turn without having to serve a 5-year 
Sentence. Though Attorney General 
Cummings announced Bergdoll will re- 
celve “no clemency,” Mrs. Bergdoll has 
hope: “He wants to come home. And 
I want my children to have a country.” 


* Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, the President’s 
widow, in Northampton, Mass., from a 
Southern trip. With hair bobbed. 


® Edwina Booth, “Trader Horn” film 


star, in New York, en route to Lon- | 
don, to be treated in the British Royal | 


Academy: for Tropical Diseases. In 
1932 a mysterious illness, diagnosed as 


African sleeping sickness complicated | 
by over-exposure, sent the pretty, gold- | 


en-haired actress to bed for 37 months. 


She sued Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for | 


failing to give her proper medical at- |™ 


tention in the jungle and last week 


settled out of court for an undis- | 


closed amount. Manhattan crowds saw 
stretcher bearers carry her from the 
train to the ship. 

Diep: United States Senator Bron- 
son Cutting of New Mexico, 46, at Ma- 
con, Mo. He was returning from 
Albuquerque to Washington on a TWA 
transport plane. 
plane; it hurtled through fences into 
a plowed field. Besides the Senator, a 
woman passenger and the two pilots 
were killed. 


Cutting, a wealthy New Yorker, went | 
West in 1910, took up newspaper pub- | 
Gov. | 
Richard Dillon appointed him to fill a | 


lishing, then Republican politics. 


Senate vacancy in 1927; he was elected 


to the Upper House in 1928 and 1934. | 
Though he rarely debated, Cutting | 


made himself a reputation as one of 
the Senate liberals. In 1932 he broke 
with his party temporarily, to sup- 
port Franklin Roosevelt for President. 


® John Coogan Sr., father of Jackie 
Coogan, once a child star in Charlie 
Chaplin films; Junior Durkin, 20, who 
played the role of “Huckleberry Finn” 
in Jackie Coogan’s “Tom Sawyer;” 
Robert Horner, scenario writer, and 
Charles Jones, foreman of the Coogans’ 
Pine Valley, Calif., ranch, in an auto- 
mobile accident 55 miles east of San 
Diego. When a car which did not stop 
forced Mr. Coogan’s machine off a 


precipice, only Jackie escaped. He got’ 


a broken rib. 

Other Deaths: Jessie Willcox Smith, 
illustrator famous for her paintings of 
children . . . Gen. Charles A. Desaus- 
sure of Memphis, former commander- 
in-chief of the United Confederate vet- 
erans ... William Haddow, who built 
the now discontinued Stanley Steamer 
automobiles .. . Burton Emmett, for- 
mer vice president of Newell-Emmett, 
advertising agency. 

Sick List: 70 Harvard University 
students (digestive disturbances): al- 
most all cured by prompt castor oil 
treatment. 

Most of the inhabitants of Point Bar- 
row, Alaska (influenza): begging for 
doctors, nurses, and serum as deaths 
mounted. 

Bishop James Cannon Jr. of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South 
(elbow bruised and strained by a fall 
in San Francisco): now in Washing- 
ton hospital. 

Feodor Chaliapin, Russian basso (in- 
fluenza): according to Paris doctors, 
“amelioration maintained.” 

Ellen Wilson McAdoo, divorced wife 
of the California Senator (serious ab- 
dominal operation): condition “not 
alarming.” 


Fog forced down the | 
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et’s visit the 


Pacific 
Northwest 


@ Let’s see Glacier Park on the way, then Mt. 
Rainier, Mt.Baker,the Olympics and Crater Lake 
National Park. Let’s see Spokane, Seattle, Ta- 
coma and the picturesque Puget Sound country, 
Portland and Mt. Hood and the Columbia 
River. Let’s go Great Northern, on the air- 
conditioned Empire Builder—an extra fine train 
without extra fare. The dining car meals are 
excellent but cost as little as 50c. 


More for your money! 
Great Northern offers 1600 cinderless miles, 
thanks to oil burning and electric locomotives 
—Marias Pass, lowest through the Northern 
Rockies — low summer fares and choice of 
routes returning — no Pullman surcharge. Ask 
your local railway ticket agent or write A. J. 
Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn, 
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Ride the completely air-conditioned 
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FAN MAIL: “We love the unspoiled 
charm of Vermont surroundings and tite 
hospitality of its people . . . its uncom- 
mercialized beauty, scarcity of hot dog 
stands and ugly filling stations.” 


Treat Yourself 


. . . to a complete new universe of 
cool and restful living in a fairyland 
of greenery and grandeur! Historic 
shrines, lakes, streams and moun- 
tains . . . with unspoiled and un- 
crowded valleys that belie their 
nearness to the scorching sidewalks 
you leave behind. Country sports, 
superb golf and fishing, old-fash- 
ioned farm houses, friendly inns 
and hotels in a pattern of quaint- 
ness and charm. For a brief visit, 
or for a lazy summer of rest, come 
to Vermont by train or bus, by motor 
or by air. Your choice of these pro- 
fusely illustrated books, free: 


“UNSPOILED VERMONT” .. . pre- 
sents a pictorial pre-view of your Green 
Mountain vacation. Also includes a com- 
plete listing of official publications on 
hunting and fishing, cottages, camps, 
tours, summer homes, agriculture, maple 
products, industry, etc. 


“VERMONT SUMMER 
HOMES” .. . an official 
invitation to Vermont for 
summer or year-round resi- 

dence. Delightfully writ- 

ten by Dorothy Canfield, 
and illustrated with 
scores of view-command- 
houses, re- 


ing farm 
born as summer homes. 
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Dept. of Conservation and Development, 
ublicity Service, 80 State House, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


Please send me book checked: 
(CO “Unspoiled Vermont” 
(0 “Vermont Summer Homes” 


Name 
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MEDICINE: One More Spring Has 
Cures for Bad Heart, Asthma 


America’s physicians look forward 


| to Spring. 


It brings them rest from the long, 
wearying struggle against seasonal 
Winter illnesses. And it brings a suc- 
cession of professional meetings. 


Over highballs, the medical men 


swap stories of unusual cases, ask mu- 
| tual advice, and generally improve their 
| knowledge. 
| sessions, the leaders among them read 


Between these informal 
papers adding more or less significant 
facts to the sum total of human 
knowledge. 

Last week 5,000 doctors met in Phila- 
delphia. One or two papers read at the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican College of Physicians made big 
headlines: 


ANGINA: 


Each year in the United 
States a quarter of a million persons 


— 


But the operation has one drawback 
The patient must be given constant jp. 
jections of thyroxin, the gland’s hor. 
mone. The sufferer otherwise woul, 
develop myxedema, a dropsy-like swe}. 
ing of face and hands; mental Slug- 
gishness, and low basal metabolism, 
resulting from the deficiency. 

Last week in Philadelphia, Drs 
James Alexander Lyon and Edmund 
Horgan of Washington told of a new 
angina pectoris operative technique, 
Their discovery obviates the difficy). 
ties attending thyroid removal. 

Sixteen months ago a man suffer. 
ing from angina pectoris came to Drs. 
Lyon and Horgan. They had reasoned 
that if there were some way of slow- 
ing down the thyroid’s racking spark 
plug action, angina pains could be re. 
lieved. 

They made an incision in their new 
patient’s neck and carefully extracted 
the bundle of nerves feeding into the 
thyroid. Then “we separated the gland 
from the sympathetic nerve system and 
reduced the blood supply. We accon- 
plished both these results by dividing 


ACME 


Presidents Hold Hands: Dr. Jonathan Meakins, President of the College of 
Physicians (Left), in a Chummy Moment With President-Elect J. A. Miller 


die from various ailments grouped hap- 
hazardly under the heading “heart 
trouble.” Doctors have devised adrena- 
lin to steady fluttering hearts; a tech- 
nique of using nitroglycerine to blast 
failing hearts back into action; seda- 
tives to slow a racing pulse, and a deli- 
cate, ingenious heart-pacer to restore 
strong, rhythmic action to a stopped 
heart. But not one of these remedies 
can prevent cardiac disease. 

Years ago doctors linked the thy- 
roid gland in the neck with congestive 
failure, angina pectoris, and other heart 
ailments. They noted that women with 
goiters almost invariably suffered from 
defective hearts. They concluded the 
enlarged thyroid stimulated the body 
to live at a pace the heart couldn’t 
stand. Two and a half years ago Dr. 
Herrmann L. Blumgart made medical 
history in Boston. He virtually cured 
an angina pectoris case by ripping 
out the patient’s thyroid gland. 


and ligating all the important blood 
vessels, as the nerve fibers extend along 
the walls of the blood vessels .. . We 
believe that cutting the nerve and re- 
ducing the blood supply of the thyroid 
is the simplest and safest operation 
which has been devised . . . that it 
does not cause any damaging constitu- 
tional changes...” 


The two doctors have tried their 
operation on six persons. Five patients 
showed marked improvement, one died. 


O1ws: Doctors have long believed the 
ductless endocrine glands profoundly 
influence human behavior. Specifically, 
they know that thyroxin deficiency re 
sults in obesity; that lack of estrin i 
the ovaries makes women undersexed, 
and that absence of insulin from the 
pancreas surely heralds diabetes. 

Most doctors have agreed that the 
galaxy of ductless glands exerts a pow- 
erful influence on personality. Last 
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week Dr. Walter Freeman, neurology 
professor at George Washington Uni- 
yersity, stoutly denied this. To gather 
his refuting material he examined 1,100 
jive and 300 dead human bodies. From 
the latter he extracted, weighed, and 
measured glands. a 

Dr. Freeman put his subjects into 
four classes: 

1. Schizoid: “A 
dreamy person.” 
2. Paranoid: 

picious . . a 

3. Cycloid: “Boisterous, jolly, hail- 
fellow-well-met.” 

4, Epileptoid: “Moody, pedantic, ego- 
centric . . . Subject to headaches, rages 
and fits...” 

By getting a better glandular bal- 
ance, he concluded, introverts may be 
prought around to appear as extro- 
yerts. But actually they remain intro- 
verts. The pituitary, at the base of 
the brain, most important gland in the 
endocrine system, “supplies the energy 
drive that enables the personality to 
unfold...” 

At bottom, however, a man retains 
precisely the personality he inherited 
from his parents. 


timid, shut-in, 


“Proud, sensitive, sus- 


Gases: Acute asthmatic attacks bring 
contraction of the breathing muscles. 
The terrified sufferer gasps for air. 
When such paroxysms occur doctors 
generally make patients inhale vapor- 
ized adrenalin,.the only medication gen- 
erally accepted as an asthma treatment. 
The violent heart stimulant soothes the 
contracted nerves. But patients often 
develop an adrenalin tolerance; then 
the drug no longer gives ‘relief. 

Last week Dr. Alvan L. Barach of 
New York’s vast . Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center announced a new 
method of treating acute asthma at- 
tacks. In his experiments he substi- 
tuted light helium gas for the 78 per 
cent nitrogen of the atmosphere, pro- 
ducing an oxygen-helium mixture only 
one-third as heavy as air. Asthma suf- 
ferers inhaling the light mixture got al- 
most instant relief. Furthermore Dr. 
Barach’s new gas for some reason re- 
stores the efficacy of adrenalin. 


Catyes: In detecting cancer, doctors 
have to depend on three often unsatis- 
factory methods: X-rays; the presence 
of hard, palpable lumps in the body; 
obvious signs of tissue disintegration, 
a characteristic of internal cancers. 

Dr. Benjamin Gruskin, Medicine Pro- 
fessor at Philadelphia’s Temple Uni- 
versity School, last week told of finding 
a new test. He ground up liver cells 
from unborn calves and made a soup. 
This he injected under the upper-arm 
skin of patients. If within ten min- 
utes a circular red blob appeared, no 
cancer existed in the body. But if the 
red blob had spoke-like edges, cancer 
gnawed somewhere. 

The reasoning behind the test stands 
on the fact that malignant cells do not 
develop beyond the embryonic state in 
which they are born. Normal cells pro- 
gress from the embryonic to the mature 
stage. The embryonic cancer cells float- 
ing in a sufferer’s blood-stream react 
with the embryonic calf cells to give 
the marking that betrays the disease. 
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SPARE THE Rop: Sam Lovelace’s 5- 
year-old son intervened in a quarrel 
between his father and mother. Love- 
lace threw a hatchet at the boy. The 
tot tossed it back. Lovelace went to 
a Cleveland hospital with a serious 
head gash and fractured skull. 

PHOENIX: In Fort Scott, Kan., Pa- 
trolmen Tom Decker and Roy Reese 
examined the smoldering embers of a 
hut. Jim Holt, a homeless Negro, 
pushed his head through a pile of ashes. 
He blinked sleepy eyes: “Say, when did 
this place burn down?” 

SPECIALIZATION: In San Francisco, 
Mrs. Ida Katzoff, expert on domestic 
relations, sought a divorce from Dr. 
Simon Katzoff, lecturer on the art of 
making marriage happy. 

Sop For Sups: Advertisement in the 
Dayton, Ohio, News: FOR SALE OR 
TRADE—Memorial Park 6-grave lot, 
section 16; for table and chairs for beer 
garden. Box 845. 
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loyal Satpura Hill tribesmen of Burma 
promised not to beat their wives. 


New DEAL: Despite the Republican 
Mayor’s orders, Fire Chief Berg, a 
Democrat, refused to quit the Kanka- 
kee, Ill., firehouse. His Democratic 
firemen told Chief Marquart and his 
Republican firemen to peddle their 
boots elsewhere. An alarm sounded. 
Into the driver’s seat hopped a New 
Dealer. Onto the engine’s right side 
jumped eleven Republicans; onto the 
left ten Democrats. 

Tuumss Down: The world of William 
Murphy, Manhattan finger-print expert, 
tumbled about him. In New York’s 
West Side court he stared amazed at 
two fingerprints that were exactly 
alike, a fact experience proved impos- 
sible. Then he discovered that he had 
fingerprinted the same twin twice. 


TaAsTE IN Dames: In James Glaser’s 
Glencoe, Ill., home hangs a picture of 
“Scarface Al’ Capone with a blonde 
perched on his knee that makes ex- 
Capone gangsters indignant: “Al never 
gave a tumble to a skirt like that. He 
wouldn’t give her a job washing dishes 
in a speakeasy.” 





“Why, even on our present 
budget we can go to 


the cost no longer 
stands in our way 


Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of 
‘ people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is 
like; the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spot- 
less cabins with outside windows and not more than two 
beds in each; the courteous stewards alert to serve you. 
Tourist class. You’ll be proud of it and pleased. 


Let us send you one or more of these illustrated folders 


(Ask for folder by name) 
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Central Europe at a big saving ROUND TRIP 
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Association..... 


Once again the red and 
yellow glare of molten 
metal reflects against the 
night Pittsburgh sky. Ex- 
perienced travellers rec- 
ognize this sky coloring 
as typically Pittsburgh, 
just as they associate 
Pittsburgh and this fine 
hotel as the best address 
and largest hotel in 


Pennsylvania. 


“Room rates 


$3.50 SINGLE - 


*. 
$5.00 DOUBLE 


and higher 





HOTEL 
ecm WILLIAM PENN 


Wena PITTSBURGH 
GERALD P. O’NEILL, General Manager 


93 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK. ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
1 1 Rockefeller Center - New York 


The News Magazine Field | 


—most productive of all in advertising re- 
sults. You cannot cover it effectively with- | 
out using America’s fastest-growing news- 
magazine. | 
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Interesting Facts 
About The C.C. C. 


More than two billion pounds of food were 
350,000 mn during the past two years for the 
50,000 men who were enrolled in the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. 


The menu included 180,000,000 eggs, 135,- 
000,000 pounds of flour, 112,500,000 pounds 
of potatoes, 22,500,000 pounds of coffee, 56,- 
250,000 pounds of sugar. 














If you would like to know more about the 
C. C. C. market for a wide variety of goods 
and services—write for sample copies of 
Happy Days—the authorized weekly news- 
paper of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


HAPPY DAYS 


Authorized weekly newspaper of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
Daily News Building Washington, D. C. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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ADULTS: Women Would Take 95 
PerCentLessT hhanMentoGoMad 


® “IT wouldn’t do that for a million dol- 
lars.” 


® “T’d give a million dollars to do that.” 

Psychologists have long wondered 
how much truth lies behind these two 
phrases of aversion and desire. 

Last week Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, 
Columbia University psychologist and 
Professor of Education, offered some 
evidence in his book, “‘Adult Interests” 
(Macmillan, $3.25). 

The subjects who took the experi- 
ments at the Manhattan university 
were all unemployed. 

The test on aversions Thorndike gave 
to 20 men and 20 women, all between 
20 and 29 years of age. They wouldn’t 
do the following things for anything 
less than these prices: 


Aversion MEN WOMEN 
Lose left arm $1,000,000,000 $1,000,000 
Trance 2 months a year 2,000,000 200,000 
Insane temporarily 95,000,000 4,500,000 
Live in N. Y. or Boston 40,000 30,000 
Live on Kansas farm 1,000,000 55,000 
Secret cannibalism 50,000 750,000 
Public cannibalism 260,000, 7 1,125,000 
Get intoxicated 98 
Spit on pictures of 

Darwin or Washington 30 20 
Spit on picture of mother 25,000 500,000 
Spit on crucifix 60 5 


Lose hope of life 
after death 1,000 10 


For desires for which people proverb- 
ially offer $1,000,000, Dr. Thorndike did 
not ask for cash. Instead, he asked 
how long his subjects would be willing 
to serve a hard labor prison sentence, 
without any disgrace being attached. 

In this experiment he tackled a sec- 
ond group, including older persons, di- 
vided into four parts: Young Males 
(YM); Old Males (OM); Young Fe- 
males (YF); and Old Females (OF). 
The results: 
imber of Days 


OF 


ae} 
DESIRE 
Ride on elephant 
See man hanged 
Hour’s talk—Mussolini 
Hour’s talk—Stalin 
Hour’s talk—Roosevelt 
Hour’s talk—Garbo 
See Niagara Falls 
2 months in Florida 
2 months in California 
Year’s cruise around 
the world 100.6 47.2 
Year in Europe 72.1 34.5 


The unwillingness of older persons to 
serve as long terms as young ones Dr. 
Thorndike explains: “If people in the 
fifties have less curiosity than people in 
the twenties, it probably is due more to 
the fact that certain special curiosities 
have been appeased, than to a large de- 
crease in the fundamental inner urge 
for new experience in general.” 

All Dr. Thorndike’s experiments are 
not as chimerical as these. Others car- 
ried on over a period of nine years the 
educator uses to prove his theory that 
adults can still learn at 45. 

Differences between young and old 
“are very moderate in amount, and will 
not prevent the older group from doing 
at 45 on a somewhat reduced scale al- 
most anything which they could have 
done at the physiological acme of life at 
25.” Adults usually excuse themselves 
not because they are unable to learn 
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but “because they are tired or sleepy oy 
in need of entertainment rather thay 
improvement.” 

A natural interest in a subject in. 
creases a person’s ability to master it: 
forced interest a far lesser stimulus. 
But even things uninteresting can he 
mastered under certain stimuli. “]y 
order to earn a little money or to make 
a good impression...” says Dr. Thorn. 
dike, “intelligent adults will learn the 
most trivial and useless things, such as 
lists of nonsense syllables, irrelevant 
numbers attached to words, locations 
on meaningless and futile maps, tossing 
balls over one’s head at an unseen tar. 
get, and typing words backward.” 

Dr. Thorndike intends his volume 
“for workers in adult education and for 
students preparing to become teachers 
of adults.” The man-in-the-street, 
however, found the tests funnier than 
educational. The New York Post in- 
vented an editorial character who was 
supposed to have taken the tests. ‘Hey, 
Bill,” he quipped, “what’d you answer? 

. - Did you ever see such a bunch of 
nuts? I almost died laughing. Sitting 
up there mooning away about being a 
cannibal. I bet they’d croak if they 
ate a hot dog... Those babies are sup- 
posed to be experts on nuts. Well, look, 
if somebody asked me how many days 
I’d stay in jail for an hour’s talking 
with Mussolini, I’d phone for the wagon. 
How do they get away with it?” 


REVEILLE: If Noise Won’t Get 
’"Em Up, Icy Towel Never Fails 


Columbia College students don’t have 
to use alarm clocks anymore—if they 
can spare a nickel. For that modest 
sum one of their fellow-students will 
rouse them. 

The walking alarm clock is Harold 
Jesurun. The dark, blue-eyed sopho- 
more, who lives on the eighth floor of 
John Jay Hall, came to New York 
from the Dutch island of Curacao in 
the West Indies. 

Jesurun soon got himself a Ben 
Franklinish reputation—“early to bed 
and early to rise.” A few students 
took advantage of this enterprise; they 
asked him to rout them out of bed. 
As the requests grew in number 
Jesurun got thinking. He ended by 
organizing “The Wake-Up John Jay 
Club.” 

For five cents a day—payable in ad- 
vance—Jesurun announced he would 
wake any student in John Jay Hall be- 
tween 4 P. M. and 9 A. M. He guaran- 
teed to get the lazy student out of bed 
before he left the room. To make his 
fee a real bargain, Jesurun also agreed 
to return a late sleeper’s books to the 
library before the 9:30 deadline. 

Last week Jesurun announced his 
first month’s earnings. They came 
nearly $20. He expects this month to 
bring him even more. Then he will 


take a rest until next Autumn. mr) 

A bit of noise usually does the trick: 
“If my client resists, I take the covers 
off. If that still doesn’t succeed then I 
resort to a towel and ice water. That 
never fails.” 


——— 
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CAREER: Miss de Wolfe Looks 
Back on Life and Finds It Good 


AFTER ALL. By Elsie de Wolfe (Lady Mendl). 
: 278 pages, 73,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $3.50. 

‘J have no illusions that I have 
achieved greatness or even approached 
it,” says Elsie de Wolfe in this frothy 
account of her career. 

A famous actress in the ’90s whose 
understudy once was Ethel Barrymore, 
the first and most famous woman in- 
terior decorator, and a social celebrity 
of international fame, Miss de Wolfe 
failed in her one ambition: to have a 
private Zoo. 

Otherwise, triumph followed triumph. 
In 1889, fresh from meeting Queen 
Victoria and the Prince of Wales, she 
appeared aS a star for Charles Froh- 
man. Sixteen years later she swapped 
careers in midstream. Soon she won 
international fame as an interior deco- 
rator to the plutocracy. Ardently pro- 


CULVER SERVICE 


Elsie de Wolfe: She Has Changed Her 
Styles in Clothes, Dogs, and Ideas 
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Ally, she left her villa at Versaitiea | 
during the war, took her maid along, | 
and nursed behind the front. She won 
the Croix de Guerre: “I wonder some- | 
times, when I think of those days, at | 
my own courage ...I never felt fear 
of any kind.” 

Miss de Wolfe displays a frankly 
naive pride in the celebrities she has 
known. Famous names clutter her 
pages, lists of the great spatter her | 
story like a rash: Constantine, Crown 
Prince and later King of Greece, | 
“ ‘Tino,’ as we who loved him always | 
called him;’ George Bernard Shaw, 
who “always wore B.V.D.’s as a bath- 
ing suit and looked like a magnified 
and magnificent Gandhi;” the dowager 
Mrs. William Waldorf Astor, who in- | 
vited J. P. Morgan and Edith Wharton | 
to give her party what she considered 
a Bohemian flavor. 

“In my philosophy, taking toll of the 
years is a destructive process.” At 70) 
Miss de Wolfe proves how well she can | 
ignore the years. She relates how to| 
this day she can walk on her hands | 
and turn cartwheels. Incidentally she | 
claims to have innovated both short) 
skirts and shorts. 

Of her many achievements in inte-| 
rior decoration, Miss de Wolfe takes | 
greatest pride in the bathroom she de- 
signed for her apartment in the ultra- 
exclusive Avenue d’Iena, Paris. She 
considers it the crowning glory of a 
life devoted to beauty: 

“Moonshine and glamour, white or- 
chids and rock crystal, silver tissue and 
white furs, reflected in many mirrors 
—that is my bathroom: All the hooks 
are in the form of dolphins. The fau- 
cets are heads of swans... A long 
low couch covered in zebra skin runs 
along one side of the room. The car- 
pet is of white velvet. The electric 
lights are in mother of pearl in a de- 
sign of oyster shells. The curtains are 
of silver tissue and there are always 
white flowers, sometimes great sprays 
of white orchids. . 
joy. out of my bathroom that it is diffi- 
cult for me to speak of it in measured 
terms.” 

Nine years ago Elsie de Wolfe 
thought she got married. In the pres- 
ence of two ambassadors she and Sir 
Mendl, British diplomat, went through 
the customary ceremony. Five years 
later Sir Charles discovered that ac- 
cording’ to the French law they were 
living in sin. They had not been mar- 
ried on French soil but in the British 
consulate. It was necessary to have 
the mayor of their arondissement do it 
again. ; 


PRIZE: The Three Judges Stick 
The Publishers for Two Firsts 


NOT FOR HEAVEN. By Dorothy McCleary. 
360 pages, 78,000 words. 


HUNGRY MEN. By Edward Anderson. 275 
pages, 57,000 words. Both published by 
Doubleday, Doran, New York, at $2. 


It cost Messrs. Doubleday, Doran, 
publishers, $2,000 to pick a winner. 
Last year they announced they would 
award $1,000 for the best novel written 
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WESTERN TRAVEL NEWS 


El Camino 
Real 


Of all the California pioneers, none is 
better known or better loved than Fray 
Junipero Serra, father of the missions. 
In 1770, on a hill near Monterey, he 
built the Mother Mission of Nueva 
California, San Carlos Borromeo, and 
from here he created and ruled the 
others. Joined by El Camino Real, “The 
King’s Highway,” they extended in an 
unbroken line from Sonoma to San 
Diego. Most of them still stand and are 
now linked by Southern Pacific rails. 


Monterey became the first capital of 
California, and its people founded a tra- 
dition of carefree living and gracious 
hospitality that has never died. The 
gold-crazed Argonauts of 1849 swept to 
the north and spared the Monterey Pe- 
ninsula. Today it is still a world apart— 
an enchanted world of sparkling blue 
water and dunes of snow-white sand, 
framed in the ragged branches of Mon- 
terey Cypress. Here people come from 
all over the world to see the 17-Mile 
Drive, and to play at famous Del Monte, 


- 


4¢ 


Pebble Beach 
... blue water, white sand 


COAST LINE 


Following El Camino Real, Southern 
Pacific’s Coast Line links Los Angeles 
and San Francisco with a smooth steel 
highway. It winds along the Pacific 
Ocean’s edge for 113 miles, passes 
through beautiful Santa Barbara and 
connects with the Monterey Peninsula. 
The short sidetrip to Del Monte is free. 


Over this line run the famous Lark, 
the Sunset Limited, the Daylight and 
the Coaster, joining Southern Pacific’s 
transcontinental Sunset and Golden 
State Routes with its Overland Route 
to Chicago and Shasta Route to the 
Pacific Northwest. Leading trains on 
these routes are completely air-condi- 
tioned. 
For information and literature about a 
trip to California or Mexico, write O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. F-5A, 310 So. Michigan 
Blud., Chicago. 








by any contributor to Story magazine. 
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What 12 Stocks 
Do Experts Favor? 


URING the past four weeks the stock 
recommendations of leading financial 
authorities have centered about 12 issues. 
The names of these favored stocks, the 
prices at which they are recommended, 
and the number of services which have 
advised their purchase are given in the 
current UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 
Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial ex- 
perts almost invariably show better than 
average appreciation. 





O introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 14 


years—we shall be glad to send you with- 
out obligation this list of 12 outstanding 
stocks—a list available through no other 
source. 


Send for Bulletin NW.9 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ a Boston, Mass. 
el | te ena a an a 
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Spare Time Dollars 
FOR STUDENTS 


Now is the time to start earning money 
for your summer vacation. Spare time—after 
school and on Saturdays—is all you need. 

We are seeking students to act as repre- 
sentatives of News-WeEeEk. The work is easy 
and profitable. 

Don’t hesitate because you haven't experi- 
ence. We will send you full instructions. 

Take the first step towards a pleasant 
summer. Sign and mail the coupon today. 
-_— Se rs oe oe 


Representative’s Department, News-Week Inc., 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I want to earn summer vacation money. Tell me how. 


Addres8ecrcssescecs eee eeeerenes or ereeeeeeee eeeeeeeree 


PERC s cs cececcces ereeee Stee meet oeeeeereee Tere irriey. ¥ 








Fifty short story authors turned in 
manuscripts for judgment by Martha 
Foley, co-editor of the magazine; Har- 
ry Maule, Doubleday, Doran’s man- 
aging editor, and Lewis Gannett, The 
New York Herald Tribune’s book re- 
viewer. 

In time they narrowed prospective 
winners down to two. The writers ran 
neck and neck. Finally the judges gave 
up; they persuaded the publishers to 
hand out two “first prizes.” 

One of them went to Dorothy Mc- 
Cleary, who, until two years ago, was 
“head of the bathroom department” of 
a Brooklyn department store. Her 
book, ‘“‘Not For Heaven,” describes a 
cantankerous, sentimental old lady 
called Ma Bostwick, who loved strong 
language, strong coffee, and a 22-year- 
old horse. Miss McCleary’s concen- 
tration on Ma’s foibles and eccentric, 


engaging conversations makes. the 
book more an enlarged character 
sketch than a novel. 

Edward Anderson, her co-winner, 


has written a report, in fictional form, 
of a present-day hobo’s life. His hero, 
Acel Stecker, is a jazz cornet-player 
out of a job. He rides the rods, cooks 
on an excursion boat, and, as the book 
closes, meets a reporter who promises 
to push him into the money by the 
publicity of a feature story. 

Mr. Anderson, a Texan with Indian 
blood in his veins, has tried reporting, 
prizefighting, and bumming his way 
across the country on freight trains. 
Now he lives in New Orleans with a 
wife, kitten, and police dog. 


PROPAGANDA: ‘George Michael’ 
Tell All But Their Own Names 


HANDOUT. By “George Michael.’’ 242 pages, 
55,000 words, Putnam, New York. $2. 


A breathless indictment of New Deal 
news methods by two journalists who 
are willing to reveal everything but 
their own names. They belabor the 
Administration for creating “a planned 
system of propaganda”—it distributes 
false information, suppresses facts, and 
exceeds George Creel’s wartime bureau 
in efficiency. 

With personal criticisms and news- 
behind-the-news' stories of flagrant 
falsehoods, the ‘‘old school newspaper” 
authors make their caterwaul, lively. 
Some pages scream like hysterical 
editorials. As a whole, their prose is 
jerky, ill-organized, and repetitious. 

Among other things they charge 
that: 


® To stop Jay N. Darling, the former 
New York Herald Tribune cartoonist 
known as Ding, from making fun of 
the New Deal on paper, the Adminis- 
tration gave him a job in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The President- 
appointed Federal Communications 
Commission controls the country’s 
radio networks; it has encouraged 
pcwerful broadcasters to “spray” their 
hizh wattage over stations carrying 
Father Coughlin and Huey Long 
speeches. 


® The President’s new son-in-law, John 


—= 


Boettiger, uses his “key position jp 
Will Hays’ motion picture producery 
organization to keep New Dealers jp. 
formed of the movie industry’s “plans 
to fight control.” 


* The unused portion of an emergency 
appropriation authorized by the Budg. 
et Bureau represented last year’s 
postal surplus. 


© A Department of Commerce squab. 
ble set ‘American business .. . back at 
least five years in its fight for foreign 
markets.” 


The diatribe closes with a list of 171 
publicity hounds in 28 departments— 
‘individuals whom we know to have 
been placed on government payrolls 
for the sole purpose of creating propa. 
ganda and restricting free circulation 
of facts.” 


Some of the book’s charges violate 
facts of record.. According to “George 
Michael” newspaper men must submit 
all questions to Stephen Early, Presj- 
dential press secretary, at least one day 
before each press conference; corre- 
spondents who have been on the spot 
deny this. 


The critics claim that newspapers 
have lost advertising revenue; accord- 
ing to the American Newspaper Pub. 
lishers’ Association they gained $50,- 
000,000 during 1934. Louis Howe’s ill. 
nesses the authors diagnose as exagger- 
ated for the President’s convenience: 
actually Howe has been suffering from 
both asthma and pleurisy. 


“We do not set ourselves up as judge 
and jury,” insist the nameless crv- 
saders. Some readers will think this 
an understatement. 


* 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Fascism in 


America; Conflict in the Balkans 


FOR SRUNNERS OF FASCISM. By Raymond 
Gram Swing. 168 pages, 35,000 words. Ju- 
lian Messner, New York. $1.75. 

The Nation’s Washington correspond- 
ent thinks we have the makings of an 
American brand of fascism with us to- 
day. Its function will be “to maintain 
an unequal distribution of economic 
power by undemocratic means.” He 
presents analytical portraits of Huey 
Long, Father Coughlin, Dr. Townsend, 
Governor Bilbo, and William Randolph 
Hearst—all of whom, he says, cater to 
malcontents but will in good time ally 
themselves with big business. Plausi- 
ble theories, but subject to revision like 
all current prophecies of war and dic- 
tatorship. 


HEROES AND ASSASSINS. By Stoyan Chris- 
towe. 285 pages, 64,000 words. li/ustra- 
tions, Index. McBride, New York. }>°. 


A newspaper man born and brought 
up in Macedonia describes the intermit- 
tent bloody conflict during the last 4! 
years between the Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionaries and the Serbs, Greeks, 
and Bulgars. The most headlined o 
Christowe’s Imro acquaintances was 
Vlado Tchernozemsky, who had many 
assassinations to his credit before he 
killed Alexander I of Yugoslavia last 
Fall. 





"Being Tossed by a Wild Broncho 


is lam 
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FEARLESS RODEO 
BRONCHO BUSTER 


Life-Saving Blow-out Protection . . . Now Free 





HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS — 

THE LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 

RESISTS HEAT— PREVENTS 
THESE BLOW-OUTS 


: Circus Night 
aa. in Silvertown 


AS starring JOE COOK 
with B. A. ROLFE and others 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT N.B.C. BLUE NETWORK 


“Goodrich Safety 





“FLL ADMIT that wrestling with charg- 
ing steers and riding wild bronchos 
is plenty dangerous.-But I’ve been in 
tougher spots,” says HUB WHITEMAN. 
“The very thought of that blow-out I had 
when I was on the way to Fort Worth 
gives me the jitters. No broncho ever 
lurched as wildly or got so completely 
out of control as that car of mine. Right 
plumb for a ditch it headed. Believe me, 
I had some luck to pull out of that acci- 
dent alive. Now I’m using Goodrich 
Golden Ply Silvertowns.” 


* * * 


If you could look inside your tire, you’d 
know how treacherously a blow-out 
works. As the wheel spins around at 40 or 
50 miles an hour the inside of the tire be- 
comes as hot as boiling water. Rubber 
and fabric begin to separate. You can’t 
see it... the tire looks perfect. A blister 
forms and grows—bigger and bigger— 
until “BANG”! A blow-out! Yes, today’s 
high speeds were too much for tires— 


until Goodrich engineers perfected the 
amazing Life-Saver Golden Ply. This re- 
markable invention resists Seat. Rubber 
and fabric don’t separate. Thus, blisters 
don’t form inside the tire. The great, un- 
seen cause of blow-onts never gets a start. 


Extra safety and mileage! 


Go to your Goodrich dealer. Press your 
hand on the deep-grooved Silvertown 
tread. Feel those big, husky cleats hold 
your hand like a vise. That’s the way they 
grip wet, slippery roads ... how they 
keep your car “straight in line.” 

Do this, too: Check your mileage 
when you put Goodrich Safety Silver- 
towns on your car. Watch how they last 
months longer than ordinary tires. Yet in 
spite of all this extra mileage, in spite of 
the fact that they are the on/y tires in the 
world that give you Golden Ply blow-out 
protection, Silvertowns cost not a penny 
more than other standard tires. 

Copyright, 1935, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Silvertown-* 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 





PPPEPEEDEI 


Only the exclusive GRACE Cruise Route between New York and California includes visits 
to Puerto Colombia and Cartagena in South America; Cristobal, Colon; Balboa, and the 
ruins of historic Old Panama; a 20 mile drive inland to San Salvador; an 80 mile trip in 
a special train to Guatemala City and Antigua; Mazatlan, Mexico, and, eastbound, Havana. 


A new GRACE “Santa” liner sails every two weeks from New York, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. These splendid vessels are the only ships having all outside rooms with private, fresh 
water baths; dining rooms on promenade decks, with roll-back domes which open to the sky; 
Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons; pre-release talkies; outdoor, built-in tiled swimming pools. The 
public rooms, designed by John Russell Pope, decorated by Elsie Cobb Wilson, are typical of 
the good taste which characterizes every room in fd smart new ships. Also broad, shaded, 
breeze-swept decks, gymnasiums, novelty shops, barber shops, libraries and club-bars. Ask 
your travel agent for the special reduced summer rates. GRACE Line, 10 Hanover Square, 
New York; Boston, Washington, D. C., Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 









From any point by rail to 
GRACE Line through Pan 
visiting en route Colombia, 
Salvador, Guatemala, to Mai 
ico; American Pullmans to G 
Mexico City, Laredo and 5 
rail to Laredo, Mexico City, 
and Mazatlan, thence a 
“Santa” to New York and f 





